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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD ROSEBERY on Friday week drew from Lord 
Salisbury a most important speech on the campaign in 
the Soudan. Something, indeed, must have eccurred in Europe 
of which the country is not aware, or he would hardly have been 
sofrank. He avowed it to be his policy to reconquer for Egypt, 
and with Egyptian resources, the territories which were given 
up under our influence in 1884. We, as trastees, were bound 
to do that, though our speed in doing it must be limited by 
the resources of Egypt, which alone among States had not 
the control of her own finance. The Egyptian army, however, 
had become under English officers a very different thing 
from the crowd of conscripts, carried to the field in chains, 
which formerly composed it. At present the Egyptian army 
was going to Dongola, but the great value of Dongola was 
that it was the road to Khartoum. As to the time, that had 
been fixed by the defeat of the Italians; for if the Dervishes 
had taken Kassala, the tribes who, with the exception 
of the Baggaras, only followed the Khalifa for what they 
could get, would have become most formidable. If any 
millionaire, said Lord Salisbury, with a grim reference to the 
recent Raid on the Transvaal, liked to help us we might not 
refuse; but though we might move slowly “we shall not 
have restored Egypt to the position in which we found her, 
or placed her in the position of safety she deserves until the 
Egyptian flag floats over Khartoum.” Lord Rosebery, in 
reply, pointed out that Mr. Chamberlain had said that 
advance from Dongola would depend on the amount of resist- 
ance, and that Sir M. Hicks-Beach had pledged his word 
that no reconquest of the Soudan was intended. ‘Nor is it,’ 
rejoined Lord Salisbury in effect, ‘until I have the money. 
Perhaps Lord Rosebery will supply it.’ The speech was very 
fine, the surrejoinder too much in the Saturday Review 
spirit. 


The attack on Firkeh appears to have been an even greater 
success than was at first reported. The number of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners is now estimated at two thousand, 
amomug whom were all the bravest Emirs in the Khalifa’s 
service. Nothing is known as yet of the reception of the news 
in Omdurman, but in Dongola it had created the utmost con- 
sternation, and an outburst of rage, exhibited as usual in the 
arrest of the chiefs of all suspected tribes. The men of these 


support the next advance. According to some accounts 
Dongola will be abandoned, the Khalifa recalling all troops to 
defend Omdurman, but this is probably too optimistic a view. 
The dominant caste has no chance except to fight, for if it 
does not it will be assailed by its own slaves, with whom it 
can make no terms, and from whom it has nothing to expect 
except extirpation. The condition of the country ruled by 
the Baggaras is represented as frightful. Their rule has been 
purely destructive, so much so that for scores of miles the 
country on the river-bank, once covered with populous villages, 
has reverted to the desert. The Baggaras are as bad as Turks, 
and make, like them, a policy of cruelty. The Marguis de 
Morés, a French dare-devil, who left Paris recently in order to 
aid them, and travelled by way of Tripoli, has been attacked 


Europeans, and with thirty of his followers cut to pieces. 


The news from Rhodesia does not improve, and it is evident 
that the Colony is temporarily lost. According to the latest 
accounts, all Mashonaland is “up,” and must be subdued by 
troops shipped from the Cape vid Beira, while in Rhodesia 
we hold nothing except the territory within a ride from the 
forts, and not that in peace. There are squads of fighting 
natives in every direction, and isolated farmers are every- 
where attacked and murdered. The Matabeles, too, are 
learning the secret that if they do not attack Fort Salisbury 
or Bulawayo they are tolerably safe, the white men for all 
their courage hesitating to attack them in position amidst 
the ranges of hills. There is such a deficiency of food that 
the horses for the mounted troopers are hardly able to move, 
and it becomes more and more difficult to relieve the groups 
of settlers who send in for assistance. Everything, in fact, 
points to a long and indecisive guerilla war, during which it 
will be necessary to appeal for Imperial assistance, which 
will hardly be given on any great seale without a demand 
from Parliament that the Colonial Office shall hold itself 
responsible for Rhodesia. A sovereign authority from home 
begins to be urgently required, if only to prevent the quarrel 
between whites and blacks becoming internecine. For the 
moment, the white “policy” may be summed up in the 
American pioneer’s sentence, “Indians is pizon wherever 
found,” and General Carrington has found it needful to issue 
a sharp order that women and children and the wounded are 
not to be put to death. 


At the Unionist meeting on the Education Bill on Monday 
Mr. Balfour spoke with his usual equanimity and courtesy, 
pointing out how much more difficult it has been made to pass 
such a measure now, from the number of the amendments 
moved and of the speakers competent to criticise the Bill 
minutely, than it was in 1870, when the organisation of 
national education was first embodied in a great measure. He 
suggested that as he was very anxious to adjourn about 
August 12th, and yet to pass the Education Bill, it would be 
absolately necessary either to closure in compartments, or to 
drop large portions of the Bill, or to extend the Session. To 
the first course the Government objected on principle, as it 
rendered the real discussion of the measure practically im- 
possible ; and to the second they objected, as it must mutilate 
a great measure which ought to be carried as a whole, and he 
proposed, therefore, to adjourn the House to an early day in 
January, and then to finish the Bill before the middle of 
March, after which the House would be prorogued and a new 
Session at once commenced, which would not, however, in all 
probability extend beyond the date in August at which he 








proposed to adjourn this year, 
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This speech was received cordially by the Unionist Mem- 
bers, though Mr. Courtney pointed out the danger that there 
might not be sufficient time to get through all that would be 
needed between the early part of January and the middle of 
March, and that there would then be no means of preventing 
a collapse, while Sir John Mowbray suggested that he hoped 
the Government would be warned by their own experience and 
by that of their predecessors against overloading their legisla- 
tive programme. The Opposition have been exulting all the 
week with the wildest screams of delight over Mr. Balfour’s 
proposal as equivalent to acknowledging the certain defeat of 
the Bill. And certainly the dragging discussions of the week, 
which have hardly got the first line of the first clause through 
Committee, do not give much hope that any large part of the 
Bill can be passed between the early part of January and the 
middle of March. There is, however, nothing to prevent Mr. 
Balfour from reconsidering his proposal in the light of these 
discussions of the Committee on the Bill. We suspect that 
recourse to an autumn Session is inevitable if the Bill is to 
pass before the prorogation. 


A great deal of Monday evening was spent in discussing 
a proposal of Mr. Evans’s to give every Council of urban 
districts, “containing not less than twenty thousand 
inhabitants according to the last census,” the same right 
in appointing the Education Authority for that urban 
district which Mr. Balfour had conceded on the previous 
Thursday to municipal boroughs containing that popula- 
tion. This proposal was resisted by Sir John Gorst, on 
the ground that already the number of separate Education 
Authorities is too numerous, and that if these urban districts 
are let in, the Welsh Intermediate Education Act would be 
upset, as it was entirely based on the assumption that the Edu- 
cation Authorities were appointed by either County Councils 
or county boroughs, and not by urban districts. Sir William 
Harcourt rallied Sir John Gorst on Mr. Balfour’s concession 
to the boroughs of twenty thousand inhabitants, and declared 
there was no distinction between them and the urban districts 
of equal population, Mr. Balfour replying that there was all 
the difference in the world in the habits and the traditions 
which the exercise of municipal rights had formed, but the 
amendment was ultimately defeated by a majority of 122 
(265 to 143). Mr.'Bowles then proposed to make Parliamentary 
boroughs which are not up to the twenty thousand limit of 
population, competent to appoint the Education Authority, 
but was defeated by a majority of 153 (281 to 128), and soon 
afterwards the House adjourned. 


On Tuesday the debate first turned upon Sir John 
Lubbock’s amendment to the effect that wherever the area of 
a School Board was conterminous with that of the County or 
Borough Council the Education Authority should be a body 
representing both the School Board and the County or 
Borough Council, but Sir William Harcourt turned it into a 
new second reading debate by a tremendous speech, chiefly on 
the general principle decided in the second reading, to which 
Sir John Gorst declined to reply again, remarking that a new 
hody composed out of two different bodies would have to 
appoint offices and officials of their own, which would much 
complicate the whole procedure. Major Banes, a Unionist 
(M.P. for South-West Ham), made a very rough speech 
against the Government which gave extreme delight to 
the Opposition, and eventually the discussion was closured 
by a majority of 85 (219 to 134), and then Sir John 
Lubbock’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 74 
(212 to 138). 


On Wednesday the discussion turned chiefly on the repre- 
sentation of minorities, for which apparently the Opposition 
wished, though after inveighing against the scheme of the 
Government for giving too much power to the local authority, 
they now denounced it because it was prepared to give it too 
little, and to make the Education Authority, when once estab- 
lished by the County or Borough Council, just as independent of 
it in its executive work asa Watch Committee is of a Municipal 
Council. Mr. Atherley Jones’s amendment proposing to 
make the County or Borough Council themselves the Education 
Authority, was rejected by a majority of 175 (293 to 118). 
Bat it is obvious that many of the Opposition wish to resist 
the popular authority wherever the Government propose it, 
and to support it wherever the Government want to modify 
it for the purpose of more fairly representing a minority. 





——mes 


On Thursday night, after Mr. Stuart had moved an amend- 
ment to confine the new Education Authority to secondar 
education, Sir W. Harcourt proposed to the Government on 
drop the part of the Bill creating an Authority that was in. 
tended in many cases to supplant School Boards, to give the 
new grant-in-aid to voluntary schools, subject to reasonable con-. 
ditions for popular management, and then to proceed with the 
Bill with the help of the Opposition at a much more rapid pace, 
Of course this condescending offer was declined by Mr. Balfour. 
and though Sir J. Kennaway, from the Conservative benches, 
kindly advised the Government to drop the Bill, Mr. Morton’s 
proposal to report progress was rejected by a majority of 
123 (254 to 131), the Closure was voted by a majority of 114 
(256 to 142), and Mr. Stuart’s amendment was rejected bya 
majority of 131 (258 to 127). We feel little doubt that Mr. 
Balfour will reconsider his wish to have no autumn Session, 
and that an antumn Session will be held to secure the passing 
of the Bill. All the wild talk of “the stranded whale,” ang 
“more harpooning ”—Sir William Harcourt’s barpoons haye 
all missed fire—is pure nonsense. The stranded whale wil] 
get off, and the main provisions of the Bill will be carriea 
to the general advantage of the country. 


As Mr. John Morley improves as a platform orator, he falls 
off as a detached thinker. His speech on Wednesday at the 
Free Trade Hall in Manchester was a capital rattling party 
speech. But it was not a good speech. It made a great 
show of absolute contempt for the present Government 
which we do not believe that he really feels anywhere 
but on one of those platforms where men cease to be 
reflective and become political pugilists. He complimented 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on having delivered a happy 
thrust at bimetallism, and this he did presumably mainly 
because he wanted to remind the Lancashire bimetallists that 
they had nothing to hope from Mr. Balfour. Again, he 
delivered a sharp attack on Mr. Chamberlain for encouraging 
the idea of a commercial union with the Colonies, probably 
because he wished to suggest that the Government was likely 
to desert Free-trade. If Mr. Balfour may be a bimetallist 
without in any way committing the Government, Mr. 
Chamberlain may favour a Zollverein with the Colonies 
without in any way committing the Government; but that 
was not at all what Mr. Morley intended to suggest. He was 
as scornful as it was possible to be towards the Government, 
not only on the Agricultural Rating Bill and the Education 
Bill, but as to its policy in the Soudan and its policy 
towards the Church. 


The Convention of the Republican party in the United 
States, which has been sitting at St. Louis, has unanimously 
accepted Mr. McKinley as its candidate for the Presidency, 
with a programme including a high tariff and adhesion to 3 
gold standard. There was really no contest as to the person, 
the very first ballot showing 6614 votes in his favour against 
844 for Mr. Reed, the next highest candidate, and the 
nomination was then made unanimous. The currency clause 
quoted elsewhere was also adopted by an immense majority, 
the “straddlers” joining the gold men, and both affirming 
that bimetallism must be postponed until an international 
agreement is arrived at,—that is, till the Greek Kalends. The 
silver men retired with their leader, Mr. Teller, and it is 
supposed that five thinly populated States are thus lost to 
the party, but that, it is asserted, will make no difference, 
other States hitherto doubtful being conciliated ay the adop- 
tion of gold. The remainder of the programme, so far as it 
affects our readers, pledges the party to “most ample” 
Protection, especially for wool and hemp, to the maintenance 
of the Monroe doctrine, and to the prohibition of entrance to 
any immigrants who cannot read and write. As regards 
foreign nations, the Convention permits them to remain 02 
the American Continent, but they must not extend their 
dominions “on any pretext”—that includes purchase—and 
the Convention hopes that all European Powers will ulti- 
mately retire from “ this hemisphere.” 


It appears to be assumed in America that the Republican 
party must win, but that is premature. It is not certain what 
policy the Democrat Convention, still to meet at Chicago, 
will adopt, or what candidate they will ultimately prefer. 
They can hardly, in the face of Mr. Cleveland’s opinion, 
accept the silver cry; but they may “ straddle,” and so attract 
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or will be given to a Third Party candidate, probably the 
nominee of the Populists. The precise strength of the silver 
men in the West is still unknown, and unknown, too, is the 
amount of the opposition which Mr. McKinley, as a fanatic 
for Protection, will evoke. It is not probable that Mr. Cleve- 
jand will be nominated by his party, the prejudice against a 
third term being very strong; but no rival name has as yet 
received any general adhesion from the Democrats, who are 
unusually deficient in leaders at once conspicuous and 
popular. It must not be forgotten that, although the Pre- 
sidential election takes place in November, Mr. Cleveland 
occupies the White House till March, 1897. The framers of 
the Constitution, in their eagerness to avoid popular commo- 
tion, made heavy drafts upon the public stock of patience. 


A terrible marine disaster has marked the week. On 
the night of Wednesday, the 17th inst. the Castle Line 
steamer, ‘Drummond Castle,’ 3,600 tons, with one hundred 
and forty-eight passengers on board, besides a crew of one 
hundred and five, was off Ushant, on her voyage from South 
Africa to Southampton. The night was very foggy, and it 
is supposed that her commander, Captain Pierce, who was 
on the bridge, trusting to his great experience, neglected 
sounding, and was deceived as to the lights. At all events, 
he stood too far in, the steamer struck on well-known sunken 
rocks four miles south-west of Ushant, and in seven minutes 
she filled andsank. With the exception of one passenger (Mr. 
Marquardt), one quartermaster (Mr. Wood), and one sailor 
every soul on board was drowned,—in one instance a group of 
sixteen relatives being swept away. Many of the passengers 
were well-known persons from Natal, and the impression 
made by the disaster both in this country and the Cape is 
most unusual, being increased by the implicit confidence 
hitherto felt in this line of steamers, the Company, the chair- 
man of which is Sir Donald Currie, having never previously 
lost a passenger. There is much discussion as to the precise 
cause of the disaster, but we believe, on the evidence, that it 
was the old, old story—too much confidence on the part of a 
thoroughly experienced and fortunate captain. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Creighton, delivered on 
Wednesday at Oxford the “ Romanes” lecture, choosing for 
his subject the English character. He believed national 
character to be “the abiding product of a nation’s past,” and 
more important than its institutions, which, indeed, derive 
from that character their vitality. Empire, riches, even 
literature and science, may come to an end if the national 
character fails in power to keep what it has acquired, as 
happened, we may remark, though Dr. Creighton did not, 
certainly to the Athenian and possibly to the Roman, though 
the latter may have perished from slaughter rather than 
decay. The English character was formed first of all by 
segregation, England displaying very early the instinct 
to carry on a separate life divorced from the general 
life of the Continent. It is true she showed a desire 
to expand on the Continent rather than within the islands, 
where she slowly absorbed Wales, waited for Scotland, 
and neglected Ireland, but though she borrowed and expanded 
Continental theories she refused. to submit to abstract ideas. 
The consequence is that we are hardly understood, the 
ignorance being deepened by the fact that we have never 
suffered the misfortunes which have bitten into foreigners 
“‘a trace of something fantastic, fanatical, or unreasonable.” 


Some change has passed recently over the aspect of 
European politics. The Russians are interfering in Con- 
stantinople to protect the Cretans, whom the Sultan promises 
in a vague way to forgive, and some hint seems to have been 
given to the French that they must during this year keep 
quiet. They are, in consequence, saying wonderfully little 
about the British advance upon Khartoum. The German 
Emperor at the same time is trying to recover his ground 
with the English, and takes every opportunity of paying them 
stately courtesies. He quite captured the English members 
of the Congress of Naval Architects held this week at Berlin, 
and he has sent a wreath to the regiment of Dragoon Guards 
of which he is honorary Colonel, with a message recalling the 
alliance of the two peoples in the war which ended with the 
battle of Waterloo. Of course, such a demeanour gives birth 





much of the silver vote, which otherwise will either be passive _ to a multitude of rumours, of which the latest is that Germany 


| is to buy Erythrea from the Italians, while the most per- 


sistent is that the British are-to quit Egypt, which will be 
neutralised, but will reign in the Soudan from Khartoum, 
We believe none of the stories, but that the German Emperor 
repents of his intrigues against British ascendency in Africa 
seems clear. 


The celebration of the jubilee of Lord Kelvin (even now 
better known to the older generation as Sir William Thomson) 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow University, 
has taken place this week in Glasgow, and has produced a 
perfect flood of the heartiest congratulations from the scientific 
men of all parts of the world. Never was there a greater 
unanimity of sincere and eager admiration, from England, 
from all parts of Europe, from the United States, and even 
from Japan, where his pupils and admirers abound. But 
perhaps the most striking feature of the jubilee was the perfect 
modesty and even humility of Lord Kelvin’s own speech on 
Tuesday in reply to the Lord Provost’s congratulations. 
“One word,” he said, “characterises the most strenuous of 
the efforts for the advancement of science that I have made 
perseveringly through fifty-five years; that word is failure; I 
know no more of electric and magnetic force, or of the relations 
between ether, electricity, and ponderable matter, or of 
chemical affinity, than I knew and tried to teach my students 
of natural philosophy fifty years ago in my first session as 
Professor. Something of sadness must come of failure.” 
True; but there is something of sublimity in the confession, 
as well as in the elevation of Lord Kelvin’s conception of what 
success would have meant, when he regards such a scientific 
career of constant and fertile discovery as has attracted the 
admiration and almost the veneration of all the world, as 
nothing better than failure in disguise. 


The Times of Wednesday gives an interesting summary of 
Lord Kelvin’s practical discoveries. He has given us the 
theory of the speed of electric signalling through submarine 
cables, and has rendered the most effective assistance to the 
establishment of electric telegraphs to the most distant parts 
of our planet. He has investigated all the causes of the dis- 
turbance of the mariner’s compass, and shown how to allow 
for them. He has effected the most signal improvements in 
the art of deep-sea sounding. He has shown how to predict 
the rise and fall of the tide in any given place. He has 
altogether revolutionised the instruments for electrical 
measurements, and made the modern electroscopes and 
electrometers what they are. He has discovered balances for 
weighing electric currents, and for measuring electric power 
and energy. He has elaborated the mathematical theory of 
electricity. And he directed his great colleague, the late 
Professor Clark Maxwell, to the right method of pursuing 
his own electrical studies. And all this, together with a 
multitude of other valuable researches, he regards as 
“ failure.” 


Professor Courthope, the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
delivered an interesting lecture this day week in the Taylor 
Institution, on “Life in Poetry,” the first of a series of three, 
of which the first was on “ Poetical Conception,” while the 
second is to be on “ Poetical Expression,” and the third on 
“Poetical Decadence.” In relation to poetical conception, 
Professor Courthope laid it down that to make a concep- 
tion poetical, it must have a universal element in it which 
will take a strong grasp of all thinking and feeling minds, 
and next, must be elaborated by the individual genius of a 
unique imagination. In Homer’s Iliad, for instance, the sub- 
ject was of universal interest, and the treatment of the sub- 
ject by the poet showed that his whole mind and genius was 
absorbed in the illustration of his subject. In Virgil’s 
neid, on the other hand, the poet was very much less 
identified with his subject, but by his great command of 
pathos, and by “ the sweetness, gravity, and piety of his own 
nature,” he impregnated a more or less alien subject with an 
incomparable charm. In modern poetry Professor Courthope 
took Robert Browning as the example of too much in- 
dividualism and too little regard for the universal interest 
which appeals to all hearts. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY AND THE HARUM-SCARUM 
GOVERNMENT. 


1” 1s a curious failing for a man of Mr. John Morley’s 
intellectual calibre, to be liable to fall into such an 
ecstasy of exultation as he displayed at Manchester 
on Wednesday night. His speech, which was no doubt, 
after its fashion, a very effective one, was effective chiefly 
because he gave himself over to so vehement a spasm of 
triumphant political crowing, that he succeeded in making 
all his audience crow with him, and filled the air with 
those sounds of premature self-satisfaction which the 
early village cock gives forth when he perceives signs 
of the returning dawn. It is given to Mr. Morley to see 
disasters for himself and his friends before they come, 
and no one was less inclined than he to blind himself to 
the collapse which was about to fall on his party a year 
ago. But it is also apparently given to him to see dis- 
asters for his foes in still earlier vision, and to ignore that 
slip between the cup and the lip which the sober mind of 
political leaders should never forget. We never read a 
speech which had less in it of the calm, detached critic 
than his speech of Wednesday at Manchester. It was one 
long and loud crow, and penetrated with the greed of 
anticipated victory. He began by crowing over the disap- 
pointment of the bimetallists that this Government will 
do nothing to raise their hopes. Well, there we agree 
with Mr. Morley, and only hope that he may be right in 
thinking that there is no immediate fear of the rise of a 
dangerous currency craze in the English democracy. 
But we hardly know why the disappointment of the 
bimetallists should fill him with delight when Mr. Balfour 
fairly warned his party that he was not going to make any 
experiments in that direction, and when it would have 
been such a great proof of the “ harum-scarum ” character 
which he attributes to the Government, if he could have 
pointed to its adoption of this curious fanaticism. For 
our own part we feel less confident than Mr. Morley that 
this bimetallist passion may not spring up suddenly, it 
may be in the Unionist, or it may be in the Gladstonian 
ranks. When we see how this epidemic grows and spreads 
in such countries as the United States, we never feel 
much assurance that it may not grow and spread here. 
When men like Mr. Courtney lend it their counte- 
nance, and the shrewdest economists of modern times go 
over to it, we cannot but fear that our own people 
may catch the contagion. Anyhow, Mr. Morley has no 
ground for either taunting the bimetallists as he seems 
to do, with a disappointment of which they had full warn- 
ing, or for congratulating his own party on their freedom 
from the taint. Sir William Harcourt is not more orthodox 
than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and we should be as little 
surprised to find it introduced as a plank into the Glad- 
stonian programme, as to see it adopted by the Unionists 
into their own. It only shows how unnaturally elated are 
Mr. Morley’s spirits that he dwells upon the subject at all. 


Tt is very curious to find Mr. Morley descanting on this 
subject just before he announces that this is so harum- 
scarum a Government that “ they will take any leap you like, 
only they will not look before they take the leap.” At all 
events they looked at the bimetallist leap and refused it. 
Mr. Morley had half expected, he says, a policy of “ honest 
humdrum,” and he finds the most harum-scarum Govern- 
ment of thiscentury. Of course he produces the Agricultural 
Rating Bill by way of proof. The Agricultural Rating 
Bill is nothing but a temporary remedy for an alarmingly 
and almost fatally sick industry, and the harum-scarum 
character which he attributes to it depends entirely 
on the Gladstonian hvpothesis, which we believe to be 
atrociously and demonstrably false, that it will all go into 
the pockets of the landlords instead of relieving the farmers. 
The measure is only good for five years, and that is not a 
period within which the landlords are likely to recover any 
portion of it by way of increased rents. The next proof 
Mr. Morley produces of the harum-scarum character of 
the Government is, of course, the Education Bill, over the 
difficulties of which Mr. Morley almost screams with delight. 
The chief difficulty of that Bill is a question of time, and it is 
hardly a proof of intolerable rashness that Mr. Balfour is 
so unwilling to ask of Parliament immediate and severe 
sacrifices, when he thinks he sees a possibility of doing 


without them. We hold that he is too sanguine. But 
we hold also that his sanguineness is all on the side of 
caution. Mr. Balfour sees that a little delay in passin 
a really great Education Bill will not be in any cma 
fatal either to the country or his party. There is no 
such hurry as to anything but the clauses aiding the 
voluntary schools, unless the mortification of a little part 
vanity in submitting to delay, is the immense calamity 
which Mr. Morley and his colleagues desire to think it 
It does not seem to us a ground for calling Mr. Balfour a 
harum-scarum leader that he thinks time altogether on hig 
side, as we believe it really is. The panic of the Schoo} 
Board interest is a ridiculous panic. In our firm belj 
the County Councils and Borough Councils to which the 
Government propose to transfer the constitution of the 
Education Authority, will be just as careful to watch over 
the development of education, as the present School 
Boards, and will have the enormous advantage of holding 
in their hands the leading threads of all the other branches 
of the local expenditure. It is pure nonsense to suppose 
that in the present state of public opinion any popularly 
elected Authority can afford to starve education. Look at 
the eagerness of such popularly elected Boards to foster 
technical education all over the kingdom. We hold the 
School Boards to have done very good service. But the 
County Councils, when elected with their new function 
explicitly imposed among their other duties, will be just 
as anxious to appoint Education Authorities well up to 
the mark. The importance attached to primary education 
is in the air. The Gladstonians trade on one of Lord 
Salisbury’s careless and rather rash remarks in favour of 
keeping down the Education rate. Lord Salisbury is 
almost as powerless to keep down the Education rate as. 
Phaethon was to drive the chariot of the sun. What we 
do really want is more co-ordination between the various 
items of local taxation and local expenditure, and this is 
what the new Education Bill will give us. 

We ourselves earnestly wish that an autumn Session 
should be summoned to conclude the discussion of the 
Bill. But even if it is not concluded, and only a small 
portion of the Bill is passed this Session, the country 
will not suffer, and Mr. Balfour will only have proved 
that he was not so passionately eager to get the credit 
of crushing a very obstinate and petulant Opposition as 
his followers think he ought to be. Taking his time in 
relation to such a measure is not like taking easily a 
very needful provision for the Navy. To be cautious in 
declining to spur on your party, even if you have a 
large majority, is just the opposite of harum-scarum. 
Mr. Morley thinks it the worst humiliation for a Govern- 
ment with a vast majority not to crush its opponents. 
We think that equanimity in these matters is far more 
cautious than over-haste. Mr. Balfour sees that some of 
his own followers are in a (very needless) panic about the 
School Boards, and he thinks it wise to give them time to 
learn how needless their panic is. We hope he may find 
it more prudent to pass the main portions of his Educa- 
tion Bill before the Session closes, but if that is not 
accomplished there is no more reason to fret and fume 
about a rout, than there was for Grant and Sherman to 
fret and fume because they had to spend some years in 
defeating the forces of the South. The last evidence that 
would prove a policy to be harum-scarum, is perfect cool- 
ness in relation to the passage of such a measure as the 
Education measure, which is not urgent, except as to a 
very small portion of it, and which will soon live down 
the foolish panic it has created in the souls of such 
excitable gentlemen as Major Banes. 

Then, of course, Mr. Morley tries to substantiate his 
charge of harum-scarumness by dwelling on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s individual desire to draw the Colonies closer to 
England by gratifying them, if it were possible, in regard 
to preferring their commercial interests to those of the 
rest of the world. That is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is simply an effort on Mr. Chamberlain’s part 
to test how far the Colonies would be willing to approxi- 
mate to Free-trade with the Mother-country, and how 
much we should have to sacrifice for it. We agree with 
Mr. Morley that to this country the sacrifice would be too 
heavy. But we are not at all sorry that Mr. Chamberlain 
has displayed this eager desire to meet the Colonies half 
way. It will do great good to convince them that English 
statesmen are not less, perhaps even more, eager to cement 





the alliance with them, than our Colonial statesmen are 
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to cement the alliance with us. It is almost childish 
in Mr. Morley to treat a Lager 4 overture of this kind 
for negotiations with our great Colonies as if it were 
a declaration of official policy. He will not succeed in 
stamping a Government as bs harum-scarum ” because one 
of its Members favours bimetallism (with a singularly 
large number of eminent economists), and another would 
sacrifice something of present Free-trade for what he thinks 
likely to promote the success of F'ree-trade in the future, 
while neither of them have either asked or gained the 
assent of their colleagues to their individual hopes. 

And then there is the advance on the Nile, which Mr. 
Morley treats as if it were the crackbrained policy of a 
Government of adventurers. We have dwelt on this 
subject in another column, but we are much mistaken if it 
will not prove to be one of the wisest and most successful 
strokes of a really strong and disinterested Government. 
Mr. Morley has for once got a bee in his bonnet. This 
Government is far less of a harum-scarum Government 
than that of which he was a principal member. It is not 
attempting impossibilities as his Government did. It is 
bold in conception, cautious in execution, and too strong 
to be in a hurry. It is Mr. Morley who is the giddy 
and harum-scarum assailant, and his opponents who are 
the cool and prudent guardians of the public interest. 





LORD SALISBURY SPEAKS OUT. 


ORD SALISBURY did well on Friday week in 
making his statement about the war in the Soudan. 
The kind of informal arrangement which ever since the 
death of Lord Palmerston has confined the Foreign 
Secretaryship to Peers is on the whole probably a wise 
one. It is difficult enough for a constitutional Govern- 
ment to conduct its foreign business at all, it is so 
hampered by the necessity of always deferring to an 
opinion which is of necessity usually ignorant, but to 
conduct delicate negotiations under a shower of questions, 
often indiscreet and occasionally malicious, is very nearly 
impossible. It is very easy, it will be said, to refuse to 
answer, but not infrequently, and that in the most acute 
crises, a@ refusal is precisely the answer which it is most 
embarrassing or even disastrous to be compelled to make. 
Are you to be silent when asked if you have been 
threatened with a war? The Peers, on the other hand, 
are rarely indiscreet, and never pertinacious; they are 
anxious not to impede public business more than they can 
help, and being all men of society, a whisper will often 
stop a debate just when it would have been most injurious 
to the public interest. Nevertheless it is not to be denied 
that the system has its inconveniences. The House of 
Commons rules, it will ask questions, and when the 
Foreign Secretary is a Peer the answers have constantly 
to be given either by a colleague or a deputy, neither of 
whom quite understands what is going on, and both of 
whom are possessed with the fear of being indiscreet. 
The answers, therefore, are sometimes a little too careful, 
and the House of Commons receives an impression that it 
is being treated with distrust, and becomes in con- 
sequence either suspicious or, when the question involves 
demands for money, even hostile. Members do not know 
what to say to constituents, and fret under an ignorance 
which is occasionally only accidental. It is far better 
that a Foreign Secretary should speak for himself, should 
run a little risk of harsh criticism abroad, and should, so 
far as he dare, take the whole nation into his confidence. 
If the nation responds, his powers of action are indefinitely 
increased, and, after all, the instances in which the nation 
has not responded are exceedingly few. We are happy to 
record that Lord Salisbury has perceived this, and has 
made on a most complex and difficult subject what is for 
2 Foreign Minister an exceedingly frank and explanatory 
speech. 

The British Government intends to reconquer Dongola 
in any case, and to reconquer Khartoum if Egypt is able 
to provide, or,as we understand him, if the British people 
are by-and-by willing to provide, the money. For the 
present they are only going to Dongola, because of all the 
provinces in the south which Egypt possessed when we 
took her in charge, Dongola is the most accessible and the 
most rich. Lord Salisbury, however, makes no secret 
either of his wishes or his intentions when circumstances 
are favourable. He wishes to reconquer Khartoum, and 
indeed the entire “Soudan,” or at least as much of it as 








has ever belonged to Egypt, a description which includes 
Wadelai and practically the whole valley of the Nile 
down to the Lakes. He thinks that, as trustees for 
Egypt, we ought not to have given up her provinces, and 
intends in her name and with her resources to reconquer 
them. He selects this year for the expedition, because 
the Dervish attack on the Italians, at a moment when 
the latter had suffered a great disaster, made the Khalifa. 
more formidable, the tribes of the Soudan having a 
hankering to follow a conqueror; but his desire for the 
enterprise is permanent, and independent of any acci- 
dental conjuncture of circumstances. It is, in fact, in his 
judgment part of the steady policy which, as guardian of 
Eeypt, it is the duty of the British Government to pursue, 
and will be as imperative five years hence, if we are still 
in Egypt, as it is to-day. 

That is an exceedingly bold utterance, one which if it 
were pronounced by Prince Hohenlohe, or M. Hanotaux, 
or even Mr. Cleveland, would be described as audacious 
in its frankness. Recollect the situation in which Lord 
Salisbury is placed. Abroad the French are declaring 
through every organ of opinion that the expedition to 
Dongola “masks” a design against Khartoum, that the 
British intend to “ possess themselves” of the Nile, and 
that this advance of the “ ever-rapacious Power” implies 
that England will never leave Egypt, and threatens the 
“future expansion of France,” and more especially her 
reversionary right to acquire the Congo State. At home 
the Radicals are saying the same thing in a different 
form, alleging that the advance to Dongola is “ only 
a blind,” that Lord Salisbury means to reconquer 
the Soudan, and that Great Britain is being committed 
to a vast and ill-defined enterprise by which her 
reputation and resources are alike endangered, and for 
which she cannot in any event enjoy any adequate return. 
Lord Salisbury meets those charges without hesitation, 
without evasion, without even that diplomatic caution 
which, considering that the Khalifa still reigns in Khar- 
toum, no Court in Europe would deem misplaced, by a 
simple acknowledgment that as regards their basis of 
fact they are well founded. We are going to Dongola 
because Dongola is on the road to Khartoum. ‘“ We give 
to the commander a full and free hand to take such 
measures as he may think necessary for carrying out the 
campaign. The end of it is Dongola; but I do not for a 
moment desire to conceal that in selecting this particular 
plan of operations we have looked further than Dongola. 
Dongola has many advantages, and one of its advantages 
is that it is on the road to Khartoum.” How cou!d the 
boldest of Radical orators be more frank or more distinct ? 
The British Premier will conquer on behalf of Egypt, and 
therefore leave administration to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and he will move slowly because Egypt is not riclr 
and is not yet the free mistress of her own resources, but 
what he intends is to recover for her Khartoum, which is 
the effective governing centre of the whole Soudan. The 
French, or the Radicals, or anybody else may raise all the 
shrieks they please, but that is the policy of the British 
Government. 

Whether this is a wise policy or not is a matter for dis- 
cussion, but to say that it is a veiled policy, or a tricky 
policy, or a haphazard policy is, after this speech, palpably 
foolish as well as untrue. Where is the trick? or the 
secrecy? The French are informed in the clearest, not to 
say the most audacious, manner of the end which the 
British are pursuing. The Khalifa is warned as clearly as 
the Foreign Office knows how to warn him, that the 
Egyptians and their British allies will take his capital if 
they can. And the Radicals in Parliament are informed 
that this is the permanent design of the party now in 
power, to be carried out the very moment it is convenient, 
and without reference to anything except the possession of 
means available for the operation. The declaration is 
frank to imprudence, could not be franker if the Opposition 
had drawn up its terms, or had extracted an avowal by 
means of incessant interpellation. That frankness we feel 
well assured is wise. The French will not be more irritated 
than they were, for nothing that we can do will irritate 
them so much as the things they suspect us of doing; the 
Khalifa will be no stronger, for Lord Salisbury’s avowal 
will rather cow than encourage his followers, and arm 
every internal enemy against him; and the Radicals will 
be compelled to attack the policy as a policy and not as 6 
secret plan for pursuing adventures “behind the back of 
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Parliament,” which for months past has been their in- 
cessantly repeated charge. As a policy they will of course 
assail it, but, if we understand the English mode of thinking, 
they willfail. The English like adventure ; they especially 
prefer adventures which promise to repair former defeats ; 
and they are most of all attracted by adventures which have 
in them a trace of disinterested nobleness or, if the 
Radicals like the phrase better, of disinterested Quixotry. 
It is not thirty years since they spent eleven millions, and 
traversed “ the mountains of Rasselas,” in order to rescue 
men whom they did not care about, but who were entitled 
to receive, and had received, the British safe-conduct. 
They will consider that to restore to Egypt provinces 
which we ordered her to surrender, to assure her, as part 
of our guardianship, against the possibility of savage in- 
vasion, and to break up the power of a Mussulman despot 
who ruins every province he touches, whose “ wars” are 
slave-hunting raids, and whose only sceptre is an execu- 
tioner’s axe, is a thoroughly justifiable piece of work, not 
worth, perhaps, the human suffering to be caused by a 
European war, but well worth a moderate expenditure, 
whether of life or treasure or energy. We do not believe 
that from the true people of this country there will be 
any opposition of the serious or heartfelt kind, while 
foreign opposition is hampered by a difficulty which has 
only just begun to attract attention. That opposition 
must take the form of resisting the application of 
Egyptian revenues to conquest in the South, and if it 
is successful it will produce this strange result, that 
England will produce the money, and, having produced 
it, will be entitled to security for its repayment. That is, 
she will either keep Khartoum and the Soudan for her- 
self as having been purchased by her own treasury, or 
she will be the first creditor of Egypt, or, in other 
words, she, as possessor of the Soudan, will be mistress 
of the destinies of Egypt, or she, as the creditor of Egypt, 
will have a fresh reason for insisting that Egypt must 
remain under civilised administration. French statesmen 
are much too shrewd, especially in matters of business, 
not to perceive where such a policy will land them, and 
will, we doubt not, prefer, when the hour for discussion 
arrives, that Egypt shall be aggrandised at her own 
expense, and therefore be better able to demand that she 
be allowed to walk in future without a go-cart. Nothing 
in French policy is affected by the extension of Egyptian 
territory, for the object of that policy is not that Egypt 
shall be small, but that Egypt shail be under French in- 
fluence instead of the influence of Great Britain. We do 
not believe that Lord Salisbury’s speech will in the least 
impede his agents’ action, while it will produce through- 
out the constituencies the just, and much-needed, impres- 
sion that the Government seeks nothing for which it is 
either ashamed or afraid to ask their previous sanction. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


NV R. BALFOUR could hardly have said anything 
RY more significant than when he reminded the 
members of the Unionist party last Monday that it is now 
a vastly more difficult thing to pass a change in the 
Education measure than it was twenty-six years ago to 
pass the first measure which introduced a great national 
provision on the subject to the House of Commons of 
that day, although the novel principle of compulsory edu- 
cation was then for the first time proposed. If the same 
number of days would now suffice to pass a change in the 
Sdication law which then sufficed to overrule all the 
objections which a new and very important revolution in 
the whole structure of our social life excited amongst us, 
we should have found it easy to pass the Education 
measure before Parliament separates in August. The 
very great and most beneficial change in the process of 
voting Supply which Mr. Balfour’s new Rules have pro- 
duced,—and for which, by the way, he has not had 
one quarter of the credit he deserves,—has had the 
most satisfactory result, and had not the enormous 
multiplication and microscopic examination of every 
conceivable detail of the legislative process far out- 
stripped the capacity of the House of Commons for 
dealing with these criticisms, we should now find the 
woik of the Session in a much more satisfactory state 
than it was twenty-six years ago, when Mr. Gladstone 
had not only a great educational revolution on his hands, 
but also a difficult Irish Land Bill, which consumed a 
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very large portion of the time of the Session of 1870, 
But the truth is that what has been called, and in some 
sense is, the great improvement in the capacity of in. 
dividual Members of Parliament for considering and 
judging legislative changes, has proved an enormous 
change for the worse in the capacity of the House of 
Commons as a whole for getting through the business of 
legislation. If you double or treble the critical subtlety of 
each legislator, you double or treble at the very least the 
number of minutes and hours which the deliberation on 
any particular measure will cover; and if at the same 
time you increase vastly the reluctance of the House to go 
through the exhaustion of long hours and late Sittings, 
you really render it impossible to do in anything even 
approaching to the same time the work which wag 
accomplished by the House a generation ago in any one 
Session. Mr. Balfour, in spite of his very great 
success in improving the system of Supply, has now 
got before him a problem of infinitely greater diffi. 
culty in relation to education than Mr. Forster had in 
attacking for the first time that very thorny question. 
Every night, as we see, both the verbal and substantial 
criticisms on the Education Bill multiply like the multi. 
plication of clouds of locusts in the Hast, and for every 
controversy that is settled, two or three new ones are 
generated. The educational jealousies of a vast number 
of popular bodies are stimulated to the utmost. Old 
Conservative Members like Major Banes are roused into 
rebellion against their own party leaders, without 
apparently the least glimmering of insight into the 
manifold advantages of unifying the authority under 
which local expenditure on the various local improve- 
ments in our social life is voted, and it becomes a far 
more herculean task to carry through a genuine reform of 
such a structure as our Education system, than it was 
originally to build it up. The talk about “ the decline of 
Mr. Balfour” and other such cries that have been raised 
are the wildest nonsense. 

Mr. Balfour has done more for the House of Commons 
this year in regenerating the system of Supply, than he 
could possibly lose by attempting too much in relation to 
the Education Bill. But the truth is that he has brought 
out into a glaring light the vastly increased power of the 
House of Commons for criticising and entangling a 
great legislative enterprise, and we believe that he has 
not even now fully discounted the magnitude of the task 
before him. With a vast number of jealous School 
Boards all on the qui vive, and a vast number of able 
men of business to express these jealousies in a swarm of 
elaborate amendments, it will take more than six weeks of 
next year to complete what will be left unfinished of the 
Education Bill when Parliament adjourns, and we feel 
sure that Mr. Balfour is not allowing margin enough, in 
summoning Parliament together early in January, to 
complete the frightfully onerous task which will await 
him, if he gives the House of Commons the full autumn 
recess. Six or seven weeks in the new year ought to be 
enough, and more than enough, but we feel sure that 
what ought to suffice will not suffice. Never has there 
been a task of greater complexity set before the House 
of Commons than this Education Bill. It is a matter on 
which almost every Member in the House has a good deal 
of detailed knowledge, without having the power to take 
a large and clear view of the measure asa whole. And 
then the fact that the questions involved cannot be 
properly called party questions, renders the difficulty 
far greater instead of less. No Unionist feels that he 
is deserting his Unionist principles in becoming a “candid 
friend,’—in other words the most dangerous of foes,— 
to the Government, and a very considerable number of 
Unionists find themselves with a crowd of discontented 
constituents behind them urging them to deliver their 
souls in petty criticisms. Mr. Balfour, keen as he is to 
discern the signs of the times, has hardly allowed enough 
for the difficulties in his way when he proposes to over- 
come them in five or six weeks of next year. And though 
a failure to complete the gigantic task will not, of course, 
involve a “collapse of the Government,” as the angry 
Opposition papers shriek, yet it would undoubtedly very 
much diminish the prestige of the Government, and eclipse, 
even if it did not obliterate, the credit which it has won by 
the forward state of Supply which Mr. Balfour’s new Rules 
have brought about. Looking not only to the temper which 
the House of Commons displays on the Education Bill, 
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but to the experience of the few nights of this week in 


than Egyptian plague of lice in the form of 
Se aioasita to all the pate and almost all the words 
of the Bill, we are constrained to think that either an 
autumn Session should be summoned to prove beyond 
doubt the determination of the Government to carry the 
measure before the prorogation, or else that a considerable 
ortion of the measure should be left to a future Session, 
and that the Bill should be practically limited to the two 
general principles of giving aid to the voluntary schools, and 
ssing the religious clause. Before the end of next week 
Mr. Balfour and Sir John Gorst will know a good deal more 
than they know now of the captiousness of the House 
of Commons on this great and difficult measure. And 
they will have ample justification for reconsidering the 
decision of the Government on the question of adjourn- 
ment, or else on the question of the scope of the Bill. 
It will be to Mr. Balfour's credit if, on the evidence 
that he then has before him, he alters the decision 
he came to on Monday last, when he hoped, and hoped 
not unnaturally, that his wish to save the House any 
excessive sacrifice would so mollify the temper of Parlia- 
ment that matters would run more smoothly than the 
experience of the week appears to render probable. 
The truth is that Mr. Balfour’s urbanity and gentle- 
ness in dealing with opponents renders him a little 
too much of an optimist. He is quite aware that he 
himself would never think of acting as almost all his 
opponents and a good few of his nominal supporters are 
now acting. And he cannot, therefore, persuade himself 
that they really intend to be as unreasonable as we feel 
sure that they do intend to be. But in a few days more 
he will have more data to go upon, and then we hope that 
he will not hesitate to reconsider a judgment formed 
before he had tested the suavity of his opponents’ and 
his supporters’ reasonableness, and found both wanting. 
Sir William Harcourt, with his long second reading 
speeches delivered in Committee, is doing all he can to 
convince the Government that he intends to leave no 
stone unturned to wreck the measure to which so many 
of his followers have conceived a fanatical and almost 
furious hatred. It will not do to minimise the serious- 
ness of the danger. If a humiliation can be inflicted on 
the Government, there is little doubt that it will be 
inflicted. For that the Cabinet must be prepared. 





THE NOMINATION OF MR. McKINLEY. 


J ing victory of Mr. McKinley, if he is to win at the 
Presidential election in November, will be, in one way 
at all events, something of a triumph for the advocates of 
democracy. It will show that an enormous mass of 
voters, most of them poor men, and a large section of 
them struggling with a heavy burden of indebtedness, are 
able to resist strong temptations to better their position 
by voting for dishonesty. Mr. McKinley’s name repre- 
sents to Englishmen only Protection, but his programme 
will represent to Americans a refusal to make silver, 
which is, roughly speaking, one-thirtieth of the value of 
gold, legal tender in payment of debts at a ratio of one- 
sixteenth. It will be a vote for creditors given by 
debtors under the ballot. That is such pleasant hearing 
for all who have to live under the despotism of a majority 
that it is worth while to look for a moment a little closely 
into the facts. The first of those facts is that bimetallism 
is not in the United States precisely what it is here, that 
18, @ currency dispute with which only experts and a 
minority of dealers who are affected by the exchanges 
greatly concern themselves. Our people produce no 
silver, they have never been accustomed to silver as a 
standard, and they are, owing to their want of fixed 
property, comparatively little harassed by debt. They 
bother themselves about wages rather than mortgages. 
The American, on the other hand, produces in parts of his 
country silver in large quantities, he has always regarded 
silver dollars as entitled to be “money,” and as he 
usually, when not a workman of the cities, owns his house 
or his farm, he is apt in bad years to mortgage them, and 
to find the payment of interest a heavy burden, as heavy 
as rent is here. The fall of prices has affected him as 
much as our own agriculturists, Protection has made every- 
thing dear except produce, and as he considers himself, 
because he lives in a Republic, entitled to happiness, he 
listens eagerly to teachers who declare that all his misery 





arises from insufficient currency and the appreciation of 
gold. If silver were made “ money ” again, he is told, all 
prices for produce would rise, all debts would be halved 
in weight, and the capitalists who live on him would be 
compelled to make money cheap and plentiful. He would 
have cash in his pocket instead of bills to pay. So 
successful have been these teachers that there are 
hundreds of thousands, especially in the West, who have 
a “prejudice” against the very word “gold,” who 
sincerely believe that they are plundered in the interest 
of bankers, and who hate the Eastern States and England 
because they believe that the “ gold-spinners ” abide there, 
and are intent, through a factitiously narrowed currency, 
on robbing them. They actually talk—of course it is 
only talk—of secession to “be rid of their Eastern task- 
masters.” This kind of belief has been deepened by the 
great fact that, as experts assure us, the volume of 
currency in the United States does not expand as rapidly 
as either business or population; and by the curious 
fallacy that English statesmen have admitted that they 
only uphold a gold standard in order to allow to creditor 
States, of which England is chief, and creditors generally, 
an unfair advantage. So widely spread were these 
opinions that it was believed that both parties would be 
pulverised by them, that cross-voting would be universal, 
and that the Conventions or Grand Caucuses absolutely 
must avoid offending both gold men and gilver men, or 
their candidates would be destroyed. It was even 
believed to be possible that the whole West might 
“ rise ” for silver, and reject any candidate who would 
not pledge himself to accept any Bill making silver 
legal tender to any amount at a ratio of one to sixteen. 
Mr. McKinley himself was under this belief, and his 
manager, Mr. Hanna, pressed it with his whole energy, 
so that it was thought that the result of the Convention 
would be a “ platform,” or profession of faith so worded 
that voters could read into it a preference either for gold 
or silver as they pleased. Nevertheless, this was not the 
idea of the body of the people, at least on the Republican 
side. Whether they were convinced by the economic 
argument we cannot say—we should doubt it, never having 
yet seen a crowd, even of educated men, who quite under- 
stood the rationale of the currency—but they saw quite 
clearly that the double standard would either be fatal for 
the moment to credit, that all mortgages, for instance, 
would be called in, in order that they might be altered into 
specific contracts for interest in gold, or that, if credit did 
not collapse, the new currency would cut debts nearly in 
halves, all debts being paid in the inferior metal. The 
people thirsted for less adversity, but they wanted to be 
honest too, and when the Republican Convention met it 
was found that a clear majority of the delegates were for 
gold, a further large section were for “ straddling,” either 
as an election dodge or to leave the matter open, and a 
small minority only were “ dead for silver.” A very little 
argument convinced the “straddlers” that they were 
playing a cowardly part, Mr. Hanna yielded to the pre- 
valent feeling, and, by the latest advices received, the 
Convention has agreed to a platform in which the follow- 
ing words occur :—‘ We are, therefore, opposed to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver except by international 
agreement between the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we pledge ourselves to promote; and until 
such agreement can be obtained the existing gold standard 
must be preserved, and all our silver and paper currency 
now in circulation must be maintained at a parity with 
gold. We favour all measures designed to maintain inviol- 
able the obligations of the United States of America and all 
our money at the present standard of the most enlightened 
nations of theearth.” That does not prove, of course, that 
“ America” intends to keep up the gold standard. We have 
still to see what the Democrat Convention will do, sorely 
tempted as it must be to adopt silver—the “ poor man’s 
money,” as the orators of the silver States describe it— 
and then to see to which side the general majority in- 
clines. There may be a mass of latent feeling in favour of 
partial repudiation which will find expression only under 
shelter of the ballot. Still the action of the Republican 
Convention does show that the party which is supposed 
to be most numerous in the union is not prepared to 
secure votes by debasing the currency, but rather is ready 
to endure what scores of thousands within its ranks deem 
to be an oppression. “The contracts hurt us, but we 





made them”—that is the conclusion, and it must be 
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admitted by all fair men that it is creditable to the 
masses. 

We make the admission because it is just, and with no 
particular pleasure. To us the whole system of managing 
an American election is to the last degree offensive. The 
voter is worshipped, cossetted, and, we are afraid, very 
often cheated. Nobody seems to think it necessary to 
enlighten him, or to stand upon principle, or to adhere to 
an opinion because it is entertained. The “straddlers” 
in the Republican Convention, that is, the men who openly 
desire a platform which will adroitly conceal their opinions 
from the voters, are counted in the Republican Conven- 
tion by the hundred. There are no leaders, only “bosses,” 
and “bosses” entertain only the opinions, or rather, for 
some of them have minds, they profess only the opinions, 
which will bring in votes. The strongest of them, Mr. 
Hanna, is reported to be a convinced advocate of gold, 
and he expended his utmost energy in an effort to keep 
gold out of the platform, only yielding at last to the con- 
viction that the majority was on thatside. Mr. Platt, the 
most experienced of them, stood consistently for gold, 
but then the State of New York, which he manages, is for 
gold, and even his friends acknowledge that if the majority 
in New York “went for” iridium he would read up the 
qualities of that metal in an encyclopedia, and declare 
that it was essential to national prosperity that iridium 
should be the standard. Mr. McKinley himself is re- 
ported to have admitted that he intended to accept 
the currency policy which would bring most votes, and 
though Mr. Morton, who was his strongest rival, has more 
backbone, it is recognised that that is the very quality 
which has cost him the nomination. The politicians 

.are just as subservient to the masses as courtiers ever were 
to a King, worshipping them, in fact, with a sort of 
Oriental stoop. This is the more remarkable because 
currency is not one of the subjects on which the “ favour 
of the people” may fairly be considered the test of wisdom 
or unwisdom, as it might for instance be in regard to 
many measures of taxation, but is one of the controversial 
subjects upon which opinions are almost passionately firm. 
It is not too much to say that of all those who have 
attended to the currency dispute at all, 70 per cent. think 
their opponents idiots, and the remaining 30 per cent. hold 
them to be thieves, yet in the Convention all the managers 
are ready to swerve either way, according to the votes to 
de obtained. The majority is, in fact, treated as the Pope 
is treated by fervent Catholics, as a Sovereign whose 
-decrees ought to produce not only obedience but mental 
adhesion. The effect of that, of course, is that the 
Sovereign is never enlightened, and ultimately comes to 
think his own self-generated ideas absolutely wise and 
right, and never really learns from anything except 
perhaps experience of disaster. The Americans, we do 
not doubt, think it very servile of leading Russians to 
avoid certain expressions which they know the Czar dis- 
likes; but what are we to say of a whole body of repre- 
sentative men, who anxiously recommend that the word 
“gold” should be kept out of a currency resolution 
‘because it excites a “prejudice” among voters? One 
‘would think they had all adopted the theory defended 
‘this week in a very suggestive though muddled book pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, in which the author, ‘* Gus- 
tave Le Bon,” maintains that no multitude ever follows 
any ideas but those which race, circumstances, &c., have 
evolved in its own mind. The theory is wholly incon- 
sistent with facts, for men constantly reverence, as Mr. 
Kidd recently pointed out, ideas directly opposed to their 
own interests and prejudices, but we should not wonder if 
Mr. McKinley, delighted to find his action philosophically 
accounted for, declared the book a sitiacls of thought. 
There is something pitiable about such a spectacle, which 
can be justified only by the fancy that the view of a 
MR minds must be wiser than the view of one, and 
indeed cannot be justified then, the duty of the individual 
being to press his own view as a contribution to help the 
thousand in forming theirs. If that is not so, why debate, 
or write, or speak publicly at all? It is this servility to the 
million which is the temptation of democracy, as servility 
to the Sovereign is the temptation of Monarchy, and some 
day or other it will produce both in America and England 
big disasters. That the mass must be obeyed we admit, 
because that is the present experiment in organisation, 
and it ought to be honestly tried, but for that very reason 
there is a heavier obligation to guide the mass aright. 








The “bosses” in America would pronounce Mr. Balfour 
who, in the midst of a monometallist majority, avows that 
he is a bimetallist, and yet is a candidate for the Pregj. 
dency, an impracticable fool, who must be left out of every 
combination. St. Paul, in their idea, should have 
“straddled ” between Jesus of Nazareth and Diana of 
the Ephesians, or at all events have left the word “God” 
carefully out of his discourse. Our system of evolving 
a Government is imperfect enough, but at all events 
every leader among us, except Sir William Harcourt, ig 
expected to speak as he believes. We tolerate one poli. 
tician who is an advocate, but in the Union every poli- 
tician is apparently expected to be an advocate with the 
populace for his client. 





DR. CREIGHTON ON ENGLISH CHARACTER, 


E wish the Bishop of Peterborough, in the most 
interesting lecture which he delivered at Oxford 
on Wednesday, on the English national character, had 
dwelt at greater length upon the second part of his sub. 
ject. It is not difficult to make too much of the English 
“insularity” upon which the learned Bishop at first in. 
sisted so strongly. We are insular no doubt, sometimes 
insular to absurdity, but so also are all the greater nations, 
The French have long ago been described as the “ Chinese 
of Europe,” and though they have taken representative 
institutions from us they are not sure yet that they like 
them, and will probably mould them in the end into 
something more distinctively French. They rejected the 
German Reformation, and they show every sign of a dis. 
position to reject all the European forms of Christianity. 
The Germans hate interference from outside quite as 
much as we do, and though they have adopted our idea 
of Parliaments, cling at least as strongly to their own idea 
of suffering their hereditary leaders in battle to rule in 
civil affairs also. The whole genius of Russia is in- 
tensely and even consciously insular, loving a separate 
civilisation, a separate political organisation, even a 
separate variety of Christianity, as strongly at least as 
any Englishman has ever done. Every nation, in fact, 
which is strong enough to resist external pressure, with 
the unique and startling exception of Japan, is insular; 
that is, it resists pressure, mental or moral, from outside, 
and either does not absorb foreign ideas at all, or, absorb- 
ing, transmutes them till they are barely recognisable. We 
should say, indeed, that insularity was one of the tests by 
which a people proved its possession of a character strong 
enough to survive the great misfortunes which occasionally 
overtake all nations. Like a strong individual, a strong 
nation makes its own character, and if it receives im- 
pressions from outside, receives them as raw material, 
and works them up to suit its own taste in its own 
machine. The English are supposed to do that specially, 
partly because they live in an island, partly because they 
are very proud of doing it, and partly because of the 
foible on which the Bishop remarks, their habit of 
lecturing everybody else; but except their consciousness 
of their own insularity, there is nothing special about it. 
The intellectual specialty of the English, as we should 
contend, and as we understand the Bishop of Peter- 
borough in the second part of his lecture also to maintain, 
is their impatience of abstract ideas, their inability to 
believe that because an idea is sound they are therefore 
bound, even when it is inconvenient, to push it to its 
logical results. They insist on self-government, but are 
quite content to tolerate Monarchy and aristocracy. 
They hold to religious liberty as a dogma, but tax all 
landlords indifferently to support an Established Church. 
They believe in the equality of citizens, and tolerate the 
most astounding differences in the amount of voting- 
power which is assigned to each, so that a Londoner has 
scarcely a third of the power to influence laws possessed 
by an Orcadian or man of Kilkenny. They swear by the 
franchise as the sheet-anchor of liberty, but do not fret, if 
they get liberty, because the franchise is a restricted one. 
Every man with us is in the national ideal “free to say 
the thing he will,” but when he has said it he comes 
under very strict laws indeed, intended to provide that 
what is said shall not be libellous, or blasphemous, or 
improper. Colonel Ingersoll, the American apostle of 
Disbelief, would on this side of the water have passed 
half his life in prison. As the Bishop well ex- 
presses it, we “ cautiously adjust general ideas to 
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the facts of national life,” and when we think ourselves 
insufficiently defended establish “Volunteers,” but not 
the conscription. We say and believe that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, and tax about a sixth 
of mankind without their own active consent just because 
we see clearly that it is good for them to be taxed. If we 
perceive an abuse we make just sufficient change to get 
rid of it, not caring in the least, for example, that the 

Monarch possesses a legal veto, but only making it 

impossible that a Minister should on any occasion advise 

the Monarch to exercise his legal power. Powers, in fact, 
do not frighten us at all, and we never withdraw them 
until they are misused. It would drive a Frenchman 
frantic to think that an Archbishop of Canterbury could, 
merely as Archbishop, make doctors of medicine at dis- 
cretion; but as the Archbishops never misuse that very 
funny prerogative the Englishman does not care. 

This temper of course produces conservatism of a kind, 

a conservatism, however, consistent with great boldness in 

experiment. The Englishman gropes his way very 

cautiously, sometimes even timidly, but if his object is 
far off he will go on steadily for very long distances. He 
wanted in 1688 to put Parliament above the Throne once 
for all, and so, though he refused to modify the preroga- 
tive, and would not even hear of a Republic, he in the 
most commonplace way, as if he were modifying 
copyhold tenure, just invented a legal fiction, and 
—changed the dynasty. He would not for worlds 
declare that women ought to have all the legal free- 
dom of men; but the other day it occurred to him 
that it was “a great shame” that marriage should dis- 
possess women of their property, so almost in silence, 
without the slightest idea of doing anything dramatic, he 
made women, as regards property, the equals of men,— 
perhaps the greatest social revolution ever carried without 
a fight. Yet he will not admit women to all the pro- 
fessions, or allow them to claim University degrees, but 
opens one door after another when passage is strongly 
asked for, and allows the women to obtain the “ equivalent 
of degrees,”—that is, allows them intellectual rank 
without the power of governing Universities, which might 
be inconvenient. As regards property, the end could not 
be reached without a big change, so he made the big 
change; but as regards the professions the end can, he 
thinks, be reached by piecemeal reforms, so he doles out 
rights by the cup. He has, in fact, none of the discontent 
with intellectual imperfectness which marks the French- 
man, but just remedies the concrete abuse, leaving the 
abstract wrong to sulk if it likes in the corner, where it 
is in wobody’s way. The truth is he considers that the 
one test of an institution, or a law, or a line of action is 
result, and if he approves the result, is perfectly contented. 
So fixed is this idea in his mind that he even applies it to 
creeds, and considers Macaulay perfectly sensible when he 
exhibits, as proof positive that Protestantism is more 
right than Catholicism, the fact that a Protestant canton 
in Switzerland is usually more prosperous than a Catholic 
one. How can there be better evidence, says the English- 
man, though he hears every week of places where the 
wicked flourish like the green bay-tree. 

We wish very much that the Bishop of Peterborough, 
with his unsurpassed knowledge of English history and 
his obvious interest in the recesses of the English character, 
would tell us what he thinks have been and are the usual 
English ends. He seems to say all through his lecture 
that the principal end of an Englishman is, not to be 
interfered with; but is that quite true as regards the 
nation? Weare not quite sure. The people, no doubt, 
invented the phrase, ‘‘ An Englishman’s house is his castle,” 
they have never borne for long a disciplinary Church, and 
they have always appeared intolerant of police super- 
vision, while they reject with anger that claim of “the 
family” to interfere with the individual which is the 
very basis and buttress of the Continental systems of 
social life. All the same the English bore for years the 
most interfering system of taxation ever devised—nobody 
under sixty now knows what the old laws of taxation were 
or their pressure on general life—they submit to the 
most abominable interference from their Trade-Unions, 
and they are betraying, as power passes to lower and 
lower strata of the people, a perfect passion for the 
“inspection” and “ supervision,’ that is, interference, 
which on the Continent they denounce. They like to be 


narrow limits to that desire, which indeed they give up 
whenever they feel that they want protection. We should 
say ourselves, if we were compelled to define the essence 
of the English character in a phrase, that they “ wanted 
to be comfortable with a clear conscience ”—the reason 
why they have invented their queer secondary creed, 
respectability. The phrase, however, though it explains 
much, and will, indeed, account for the usual conduct of 
the majority, does not quite cover the whole ground. 
There is a liability in the English, considered as a vast 
crowd or grand corporation, to sudden bursts of emotion, 
to spasms, as it were, of fury or affection or pity, or even 
greed—it is Macaulay who makes this last remark, but 
we have all seen it ourselves as regards South Africa—— 
which nothing in the Bishop’s lecture explains, and which 
seems at first sight inconsistent with the whole drift of 
the national character. The essence of that character is 
moderation, and these outbursts have always in them a 
trace of immoderateness, the foible not of the Saxon but 
the Slav. We have never seen a good explanation of this, 
and cannot think out one which gives us intellectual con- 
tent. The most probable theory is that it is a survival 
of the old fierceness which originally gave the “ Engle’”” 
his victory among kindred tribes, but though that theory 
sounds scientific, it does not really exvlain much. All 
we can say is that there is an explosive vein in 
the strata of the national character which whoever for- 
gets—and we cannot remember a Continental observer 
who has not forgotten it—gives certainly a false impres- 
sion of our history, and probably a false impression of our 
future. The cool and merciful English when they are 
white-lipped are apt to be very dangerous—vide any 
telegram at any hour from Bulawayo—and when they 
are nearly crying with pity the grave English, who 
only do what has to be done, are apt to be almost silly. 
Dr. Creighton, we have no doubt, has been present at a 
revival meeting, and we should like to know how the 
English character as there displayed strikes the historic 
mind. Moderation is not the distinctive feature of that 
kind of scene any more than sweet reasonableness. 





MR. BRYCE AT OXFORD. 


PEAKING at the annual dinner of the Palmerston 
Club at Oxford last Saturday, Mr. Bryce observed 

that he was one of the oldest of its members. He must, 
therefore, have a specially keen consciousness of the irony 
which has made the festival of a club bearing such a name 
appear the natural occasion for the delivery of speeches 
setting forth the point of view of present-day Radicalism, 
whether in regard to the domestic affairs of these islands 
or to their Imperial relations. If anything can be predicated 
with certainty of any dead man we may with absolute 
confidence say of Lord Palmerston that he would have 
regarded the legislative policy of the late Government, 
both before and after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, with 
feelings of the profoundest aversion, and that he would 
have felt himself entirely out of sympathy with four-fifths, 
if not nine-tenths, of Mr. Bryce’s denunciations of the 
measures brought forward by the present Unionist Govern- 
ment at home and their line of action abroad. He would 
have loathed Home-rule; he would have despised the 
piecemeal onslaught on the Church; he would have 
resented with alarm and indignation the attempt to stir 
up the country to demand the destruction of the House 
of Lords as an effective portion of our Constitution. 
He would, in our belief, have scoffed at the idea that 
there was anything contrary to “old Liberal prin- 
ciples,” on which Mr. Bryce was great last Satur- 
day, in a five years’ grant of partial relief from 
rating burdens to the sorely distressed interests of 
agriculture, or in the general scope of the measure 
by which the Government have responded to the 
general feeling in favour of diminishing the severity of 
the struggle for existence on the part of Church of 
England and other denominational schools which have 
discharged and are discharging a large proportion of a 
recognised public obligation at a great saving to the 
country. More than that, we may reasonably feeb 
sure that Lord Palmerston, man of the world though 
he was, would have recognised to the full the value, from 
a high political and social point of view, of giving 
reinforcement to organisations affording a guarantee for 
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popular education. On both these points of the policy 
of the present Government, in a word, Lord Palmerston, 
with all his levity, would have shown much more of that 
note of true culture which Matthew Arnold described as 
the allowing our consciousness to play freely about our 
principles, than is shown by Mr. Bryce, with all his 
earnestness and massive learning, and so far would have 
been a far better guide to young University Liberals. 
“What,” Mr. Bryce asked at the Palmerston Club 
dinner, “ had become of the old Liberal principles? One 
of them was that legislation should be in the interests of 
the country, and not of a class; but nearly all the legisla- 
tion proposed by the present Government was class 
legislation, and much of it was class legislation of that 
peculiarly odious kind which consisted of dipping the 
hands of one class into the pockets of another.” The 
Agricultural Rating Bill, we are to understand, is 
a signal example of this repulsive violation of Liberal 
principles, As our readers are aware, we have not 
been able to regard the Agricultural Rating Bill as a 
final expedient for the relief of a distressed industry. 
But to argue that such a measure is fundamentally bad 
because it is directed to the benefit of one industry, is to 
ignore that, as the whole nation may undoubtedly suffer 
very seriously from the injury of one of its most im- 
portant constituent elements, so it may quite conceivably 
be worth the nation’s while to make some sacrifice for the 
relief of that element. It is all a question of degree. 
No one, certainly not Mr, Bryce, would dispute the 
propriety of Imperial grants for the relief «f£ a famine in 
Ireland. We should presume that Mr. Bryce, whenever 
the Irish Church surplus is finally exhausted, if at that 
time the Union still stands, would approve of an Imperial 
grant in aid of the work of the Congested Districts Board 
in Ireland. The principle on which such a grant could 
and would be justified is precisely the same as that which 
can be adduced in support of special legislation for the 
diminution of the burdens on English agriculture. Not 
to see this, and to denounce the Agricultural Rating Bill 
as Mr. Bryce denounces it, is not to worship principle 
but to make a fetish of a phrase. 

Other main principles of the Liberal party, as explained 
by Mr. Bryce to the members of the Palmerston Club, are 
the desirability of improving and developing our educa- 
tional system, and the association of public control with 
grants of public money. ‘These principles, it appears, are 
violated by the Education Bill, and, to the distress of those 
who hold them, ‘‘ the Bill is discussed in the Press almost 
entirely as a question between the clergy of the Church 
of England and a certain group of ecclesiastical laymen, 
and the rest of the country.” As to the first of the 
principles just mentioned, we all hold it, and so with the 
second. We think that, in the main, the scheme of the 
Bill is well calculated “to improve and develop our 
educational system,” and Mr. Bryce thinks otherwise. 
We think that the Bill extends public control over 
voluntary schools in full proportion to its proposed exten- 
sion of the grants of public money to them, and we have 
difficulty in understanding how a contrary opinion can be 
held. As to the issue described by Mr. Bryce as discussed 
in the Press we should put it the other way about. The 
country at large, judging from its voice given in constitu- 
tional fashion, favours the maintenance of the denomina- 
tional schools, and desires to diminish the difficulties now 
besetting them. Mr. Bryce and the minority are entitled 
to entertain their own opinions on the subject. But they 
are not entitled to speak as if the denominational schools, 
whose services the country has distinctly recognised, were 
maintained in furtherance of an unintelligible fad, having 
no relation to the question of the value of the education 
given in them. We do not say that Mr. Bryce puts that 
view of the case in so many words, but it certainly appears 
to us to underlie his references to it at the Palmerston 
Club. A very large section of the community hold that 
the definite teaching of religion in elementary schools is 
of much greater consequence to the well-being and 
happiness of England in the future than any improvement 
whatever that could be introduced into the secular instruc- 
tion imparted in those schools. This belief is the chief 
inspiration of the efforts made for the maintenance of 
denominational schools, and it ought to be recognised, 
however strongly it may be repudiated, by undenomina- 
tionalists. 


most distinguished of Oxford Liberals in his speech to 
the young Liberals of the University should exhibit both 
a rigid idolatry of sets of words and an unreadinegs oy 
inability to understand and enter into the governin 

principles of his opponents. It is not thus that that 
“highest type of Liberalism” of which he thinks, ang 
justly, that the University ought to be the “« seed-plot ” 
can be cultivated. At the University, if anywhere, the 
so-called principles of parties should be considered and 
reconsidered in the light of changing public needs, and 
receive restatement in a form intelligibly applicable to 
those needs. At the University, if anywhere, men should 
learn to comprehend what is best in the point of view of 
their opponents. At the University, if anywhere, great 
purposes should be recognised even when it is thought 
needful to criticise the methods of their execution, An 
observance of this duty would have completely altered the 
criticism, with which much of Mr. Bryce’s speech wag 
taken up, of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. It would haye 
kept him from being content with a frigid allusion to Mr, 
Chamberlain’s very important speech at the opening of 
the Congress of Chambers of Commerce as an illustration 
of the unsoundness of the Government on Free-trade, 
and it would have taken what we must regretfully call 
the venom out of his sketch of Mr. Chamberlain’s treat. 
ment of the South African question. It is profoundly to 
be desired that the flower of the young men of England 
should catch the inspiration of the undoubted enthusiasm 
of the Colonial Secretary for the consolidation of the 
British Empire. In the main, as we believe, he hag 
steered a difficult course with wisdom and vigour, 
and there is no doubt that he has developed in the 
Colonies an increased sense of satisfaction in the Imperial 
connection, and an increased desire to see it strengthened. 
Those are great national services, and it is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Bryce should set the example to the 
young Oxford Liberals of treating them as of no account. 
We are inclined, however, to hope that the generosity of 
their natural instincts will, in this matter at least, 
altogether overbear the influence of Mr. Bryce’s recent 
speech. 








LIFE IN POETRY. 
OETRY, said Mr. Courthope in the lecture which he 
delivered in the Taylor Institution on Saturday last, is 
“the art which produces pleasure for the imagination by 
imitating human actions, thoughts, and passions in metrical 
language.” Poetry, said Matthew Arnold, is “ the criticism 
of life.” Is either of these definitions adequate? Is it not 
truer to say that poetry is a real addition to the life of man, 
or at all events an emancipation, a manumission, of that life, 
wherever it is prepared for emancipation, and needs only the 
signal togofree? “ Imitation,” “ criticism,” these are sadly in- 
adequate and limiting words. In every true poem, life as surely 
rushes into a new form of mental existence as when the child 
lets loose his heart in his first free scamper over the hills, or 
as when “the young light-hearted Masters of the waves” 
snatched at the rudder “and shook out more sail” :—, 
« And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits.” 
All poetry is an act of emancipation, even the poetry of elegy, 
even the “lyrical cry,” even the poetry of satire and invective. 
There is no mere imitativeness in poetry. It is a liberation of 
the true mind. Even when Pope exclaims in his half-histrionic 
fashion,— 
«“ Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of Kings,” 
he is trying in his own artificial way to break a sort of 
bondage, — not to impose a new bondage, the bondage of 
literary fetters. Every great poem has been a great stroke for 
freedom, for the freedom of the heart and mind. Professor 
Courthope said well that when great poets like Milton and 
Dante (why did he not begin with Homer?) introduced their 
poems with a solemn invocation to the Muse, they held that the 
life “ and much even of the form of their work ” was“ contained 
germinally in their matter.” It was of the first importance 
that they should direct their thoughts to a subject on which 
they could speak with authority and freedom, on which, in 
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of man had previously been bound. That was what the in- 
yocation to the Muse meant; it was a prayer to be directed to 
the region in which they could most effectually set free their 
own souls, And when Professor Courthope says that it is a con- 
dition of true poetry not only that the subject should suit the 
singer, but that it should also suit the audience, that it should 
be one in which the listeners themselves are eager for the 
assword which will set their imaginations on fire, that is only 
another way of saying that poetry should not only liberate the 
mind of the poet, but also the minds of those to whose more 
or less constrained and over-burdened hearts the poet brings 
anewimpulse of freeand buoyant movement. That is the real 
essence of poetry. Even the least popular of poets, the most 
“caviare to the general,” even Shelley and Spenser and 
Arnold and Clough, and the poets who are said to be rather 
the poets of the poetic, than the poets of the mass of man- 
kind, loose some fetter on the mind ur heart of their readers 
which had weighed heavily on their predecessors. Such a poet 
as Gray, for instance, a recluse, fastidious, almost academic, 
gives @ profounder sense of emancipation to the world of 
tranquil, meditative musers in his famous elegy, than any 
other poet of his century, unless it were Burns or Wordsworth, 
of whom the latter really led the way into a new century of 
poetry, and shot back a bolt in the human breast which almost 
the whole of the present century has busied itself in securing 
against any recoil. All poetry is emancipation, is a new life, 
a new freedom; and it is quite true, as Professor Courthorpe 
asserts, that even satire, even such a poem as Pope’s letter to 
Mr. Arbuthnot, with the profound scorn of its vivid por- 
traiture, seems to open to us the way into a fresh world, 
and thereby, as we believe, to strike the characteristic note 
of all poetry, by inspiring a new current of indignant and 
scornful emotion. Of course satire opens the narrowest of 
these avenues to fresh life. It only destroys those artificial 
barriers which never really hold back any but purely con- 
ventional natures from the “fresh woods and pastures new” 
of the human spirit. Still even satire does that, and does it 
effectually. It is only an artificial bondage that it breaks, but 
since many of our worst fetters are artificial fetters which we 
have fastened upon ourselves, and which the true man does not 
feel, satire has its liberating influence, and often sets us free 
from fetters which we have welcomed in the inmost recesses 
of our own souls, 


Professor Courthorpe holds that the great vein of pessimism 
in modern poetry is more or less due to the tendency of 
poets to “think of nature and society in those romantic 
moulds of the imagination which no longer corresponded 
with the reality of things.” We should not have thought 
that the poetry of the present day exhibited any such 
tendency. In fact, it has been too realistic, and shown signs 
of revolt not only against romantic conceptions of life, but 
against all those restraining influences which are the very 
secret of true freedom. For freedom and emancipation 
cannot be secured without willingly submitting the heart and 
mind to those natural restraining influences which are bred 
in the inmost recesses of our being. We should have said 
that, far from showing any tendency to conform too closely 
to the old romantic moulds of human thought, and to fret at 
the discrepancy between the world of romance and the world 
of reality, the tendency of the present day had been to ignore 
altogether the moral limits within which alone we can be 
truly free, and to attempt to liberate ourselves from the 
authority of the truest self within us and seek after an un- 
natural freedom which is really the most galling bondage. 
After all freedom is a relative word. You cannot be free 
from your nature, you can only be free in your nature, 
in your highest nature. And no bondage is more cruel, more 
intolerable, than the bondage which comes of fighting against 
the very law of your own true nature. It is there as it seems 
to us that the pessimism of the newer poetry arises. It 
springs from a reluctance to bear the only yoke with which we 
cannot dispense without ceasing to be our true selves. Even 
the great poet who endeavoured so vainly in his prose writings 
to accomplish the impossible task of reconciling the scepticism 
with the faith of the day, even Matthew Arnold, felt keenly 
that there was something in man, as well as in the universe 
outside man, which rendered it impossible to attain the 
highest freedom without submitting himself to the mysterious 
yoke within him,—a yoke which he would not ignore, though 
he would not welcome it,—and he ended his wonderfully im- 


pressive lines on “ Resignation” in this half-heartedly reluc- 


tant strain :— 


‘Enough, we live :—and if a life, 

With large results so little rife, 

Though bearable, seem hardly worth 

This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth; 

Yet, Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 

The solemn hills around us spread, 

This stream that falls incessantly, 

The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky, 

If I might lend their life a voice, 

Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 

And even could the intemperate prayer 

Man iterates, while these forbear, 

For movement, for an ampler sphere, 

Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear ; 

Not milder is the general lot 

Because our spirits have forgot, 

In action’s dizzying eddy whirl’d, 

The something that infects the world.” 
Surely the “something that infects the world,”—our modern 
world at least,—is the unhealthy reluctance to resign ourselves 
to the will of that divine power which “ built this fabric of 
things,” and which bas found it essential for us to administer to 
us suffering in many forms in order toopen our shrinking and 
limited nature to larger issues than any to which the natural 
man is ready to adapt himself. We recoil like a sensitive 
plant from the first rude touch, and yet it is only through 
these rude touches, and many of them, that our natures 
can be taught to expand to the craving for higher ideals 
and the appreciation of nobler efforts. We want to sbrink 
to the dimensions of poorer natures, though we are destined 
to find our only true happiness in the evolution of a greater 
fortitude and of loftier hopes. 





THE WYCKOFF MURDER. 
T is not often that one reads of a murder committed for 
pecuniary gain which excites in any strong degree the 
sense of surprise. Murders of that kind are usually the 
dullest of all crimes, committed from the most obvious and 
valgar of motives, by persons too stupid to think of any road 
to their ends except the most brutal and “ primal” forms of 
violence. But that swindlers are as common as blackberries, 
they would be more interesting subjects of study than 
average murderers. There is, however, something of intel- 
lectual interest in the following ease, which has been thought 
worthy of being telegraphed across the Atlantic, and is 
reproduced in all newspapers, always in precisely the same 
words :— 

“At a quarter to one o’clock yesterday afternoon [Monday] a 
man walked into the Bank of New Amsterdam, New York, and, 
after having sent in his name to Mr. George H. Wyckoff, presi- 
dent of the bank, was ushered into the latter's private office. No 
sooner was he face to face with Mr. Wyckoff than he presented to 
him a note. The president cast his eye over it, and then took a 
hasty look at his visitor, who was a perfect stranger to him. The 
note read as follows :—* We waut $6,000, five in $1,0C0O notes, and 
ten in $100 notes. I will shoot you if you make a false move. Be 
careful. My partner has you covered, and if you give the alarm 
within three minutes after I leave, he will throw a stick of 
dynamite through the front entrance. Put the money in an 
envelope, and don’t talk. Mr. Wyckoff declined to give the man 
the money, upon which the latter drew a revolver and shot the 
president in the abdomen. Then, quick as thought, the assassin 
turned his pistol against himself, sending a bullet through his 
neck. Mr. Wyckoff staggered into the bank parlour, where the 
clerks and others rushed to his assistance. It is thought that 
neither Mr. Wyckoff nor his assailant can recover.” 

Although this particular form of burglary is almost unknown 
in Western Europe—we cannot recall a single case in the 
last thirty-six years—it is frequent enough in America, and 
but for the conduct of the assassin would call for no particular 
remark. That conduct, however, was unprecedented, and 
suggests the possibility of a new motive for crime, and there- 
fore a new danger to society. The criminal tried to commit 
suicide, it is believed successfully, and that is the last thing 
the ordinary murderer or blackmailer or other criminal for 
the sake of gain ever thinks of doing. Murderers, instigated 
by revenge or jealousy or hatred—which is not so dead an 
impulse as Lord Lytton fancied—constantly shoot them- 
selves in order to avoid the consequences of their acts, or 
perhaps because, having gratified the “burning of the 
heart,” as Asiatics call it, they find that the gratification 
has in no degree relieved the pain of their mental thirst; but 
murderers for gain always try either a rush to escape ora 





fight with the police. They are too selfish to kill themselves, 
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and have considered too steadily their chances of escape. 
That the assailant of Mr. Wyckoff expected him to yield and 
give him time to fly, and in the madness of acute disappoint- 
ment shot him down, is likely enough, for similar incidents 
have repeatedly occurred before, but his next step would have 
been to rush out of the building, not to kill himself, a con- 
fession of total defeat which he could have made after he had 
been captured. He had, it must be remembered, a fair chance 
of escape, at least for the moment, for a man with a revolver 
could break through a crowd of clerks, and at least havea 
stand-up fight with the police which, one would think, would 
be to a habitual criminal more attractive than suicide. A 
man of that kind, if an ordinary criminal, could not be sud- 
denly taken with surprise at the enormity of his own act, for 
he had deliberately planned it, and must have belonged to a 
class who, of all men, are the least visited by sudden and 
strong repentances. The man must have had some unusual 
motive, and it is interesting to consider what that motive 
could have been. It is just conceivable, of course, that the 
assassin was a cultivated man, rendered desperate by want of 
a particular sum, who had decided on this method of robbery 
as a last resource, resolving, if he failed, to terminate the 
struggle; but in that case why did he not kill himself without 
committing the murder? He could have had no personal 
spite against Mr. Wyckoff, he was not, if the story is true, in- 
sulted by him, and to kill him when he had resolved to kill 
himself seems a superfluity of naughtiness. No doubt it isa 
superfluity often displayed by victims of passion, more 
especially the passion of jealousy, but there is no sign of 
passion in a crime of this kind, which was deliberately 
planned, and had even been written down some time before- 
hand. The incidents rather suggest, as does the reference to 
dynamite in the note handed to Mr. Wyckoff, that the assassin 
was acting in obedience to some external order which he could 
not escape, and which he so greatly dreaded that after his 
failure to succeed he thought life valueless and executed 
himself. In other words, Mr. Wyckoff's assailant was a 
member of some Anarchist Club or other secret society which, 
urgently requiring a definite sum of money, either for the 
execution of some design or the defence of some member of 
tke brotherhood, resorted to this means of obtaining it. Such 
a society would be sure to kill the recalcitrant banker, because, 
if it did not, no similar attempt could ever be made with 
success; and it might have ordered the suicide in case of 
failure as the only method of preventing any revelation of its 
existence. It is said, we know not how truly, that attempts 
of the kind are not infrequent on the Continent, and that in 
Russia especially local treasurers and important postmasters 
have in this way been robbed of heavy sums. The Anarchist 
Committee or Nihilist Committee, regarding the whole business 
as an act of war either upon the capitalists or the Government, 
“requisitions ” a sum of money, and supports its requisition, 
just as a General does in an enemy’s country, by a threat of 
execution if its demands are not complied with, a threat often 
carried into effect, because if it were not supported by some 
terrible sanction it would never be obeyed. The attack on 
the New Amsterdam Bank seems to us, supposing the facts 
to be reported with reasonable accuracy, to be much more 
like a transaction of that kind than like any usual attempt at 
blackmailing by physical violence. New York is full of 
Anarchists of all nationalities, and the sum fixed points toa 
calculation made by a committee. An individual robber 
would h: ve demanded a thousand pounds, not twelve hundred. 

We have often wondered whether the belief of the Conti- 
nental police that secret societies of criminals who use 
murder as an instrument exist, and sometimes manifest 
themselves in what is called an “epidemic of crime,” has any 
foundation in fact. Theoretically it should have. The prin- 
ciple of association now extends itself to every other depart- 
ment of human effort, and should therefore extend itself to 
the business of plunder, at all times in all great communities 
6) extensively carried on. Societies employing murder for 
political ends and Trade-Union ends and agrarian ends 
have undoubtedly existed, and the deduction that they might 
exist for purposes of plunder is not a priori wholly unrea- 
sonable. Something very like them must have existed among 
the wreckers of many coasts; piracy was once a formidable 
danger to commerce, and brigandage is not yet extinct in 
Southern Europe any more than in Asia. No doubt society 
is now in most European countries immensely strong, and can 





crush organised banditti with a celerity and certainty of which 
no previous century gives us any example; but then the y, 
result of that would be that criminal associations would be 
secret. Something of the kind has been suspected or ascertained 
once or twice in Austro-Hungary within the last forty years, 
and in Belgium there was a case on a small scale within the 
last twelve months, which revealed the existence of a large 
copartnership with murder for its business, and, as we haye 
said, one would antecedently imagine that such associationg 
would be pretty common. They are not, however. Bankers, 
who would be the first objects of attack, are in Europe 
quite as safe as other people, and the millionaires are much 
more worried by begging letters than by attempts either to 
murder or kidnap them. Mr. Vanderbilt, if newspaper stories 
are correct, has been threatened with this latter form of outrage 
once or twice, but no millionaire has been known to disappear or 
has complained of this form of extortion. Even the kidnapping 
of children, which one would suppose to be comparatively 
easy, has been since the Charley Ross case an unknown 
offence, though rumours of attempts of the kind against 
Royal houses have once or twice been circulated only to be 
peremptorily, and very wisely, denied by those who really 
were, or were supposed to be, alarmed. This is due no doubt 
in part to the organisation of modern society, which is now 
enabled to dispense with any patent collections of treasure of 
the kind which criminals could benefit by—it is of no earthly 
use to steal a collection of “treasures” like pictures or fine 
furniture, for if they are defaced they are valueless, and if 
they are not defaced they can be followed as surely as a white 
man in a black crowd—but there is still another reason. The 
fidelity of the criminal class to each other tends to decrease, 
Whether it arises from the increased ability of the police, or 
the immensely increased weight of the opinion of the respect- 
able, which has wholly crushed wrecking and nearly crushed 
smuggling, or, as we would fain hope, from an improvement 
in the general conscience, it seems certain that, except when 
crimes are traditional, as brigandage is in some places, and 
the Mafia is in Southern Italy, or are really, like Nihilism, 
perversions of the desire for liberty, criminal organisations do 
not last or gain any formidable strength. The mere desire 
of plunder does not supply sufficient motive to criminals 
to keep down their instinctive distrust of each other, or to 
conquer the selfishness which induces individuals to make 
their peace with society by betrayals. The result is not all 
due to improved morals. If society became from any cause 
anarchical we should, we fear, even in this country, see a 
rapid revival of land piracy, gang robbery, dacoity, or what- 
ever else organised plunder may be styled, but until then 
there is, we believe, little to fear from associated criminality. 
Even Anarchism is not that, to its own consciousness at all 
events, and Anarchism has as an associated force accom- 
plished very little. Individuals have struck startling blows 
in its name, but no “society” has as yet succeeded in cap- 
turing a single city, or even in overawing the juries of a 
single country. The cement of goodness has, except for 
moments and in strangely isolated instances, proved more 
cohesive than the cement of badness, especially—and a very 
curious fact this last is—when the badness was of a mean 
kind. It would be easier to found a successful society for 
killing aristocrats than a society for stealing jewels by murder, 
though the latter might be supposed to be based upon a 
much stronger and more general instinct. It is not wholly 
because of steam that piracy has died away. The kind of 
men who would make successful pirates, besides seeing the 
risks much more fully than before, are no longer capable of 
continuously enjoying their ferocious trade. If they could 
kill only black men they might, but the wealthy among black 
men do not go to sea. 





THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON ANIMALS. 

HOUGH “iced beds” cooled by a “ warming” pan filled 
with ice are now being recommended as a means to 
secure sleep by night in hot weather, the effect of the rise in 
temperature on the comfort of the animal world is not yet dis- 
cussed in the newspapers, the conditions under which wild and 
domesticated animals face sudden waves of heat are very dif- 
ferent. Most beasts of burden and draught animals have to do 
as much work when the temperature is above eighty degrees 
in the shade as in ordinary weather, and in some cases even 
more, for heat makes their masters less willing to walk 
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themselves. In New York sunstroke is very common among 
the omnibus and tram horses. In Bombay an ingenious sun- 
helmet has been invented to protect the back of the head and 
first vertebra of the neck in horses compelled to work when 
the sun is hot. The tram-horses, generally either “ Walers ” 
or from Central Asia, suffer both from headache and sun- 
stroke, and now wear a hat, through which the ears project. 
It is fastened under the horse’s chin by strings, and gives 
him a carionsly civilised and un-Oriental air. In London our 
omnibus companies “stand drinks” to their animals in 
exceptionally hot weather. The favourite beverage is oat- 
meal and water. The horses know the stages at which this 
will be supplied, and show the greatest eagerness to get it. 


Our English harness, though excellent for cool weather, is 
very trying to horses in the great heat. The multiplicity 
of straps and the hot collar form a network of wet, hot lines 
across the animal’s back and flanks. Soldiers sweating 
ander the pressure of cross-belts and side-belts on a 
gummer march soon realise the feelings of the over-har- 
nessed horses, and take the view that the light American 
harness, worked with a breastplate in place of a collar, is 
probably far more comfortable for the animal. The violent 
perspiration of some horses, though it looks uncomfortable, is 
probably a relief to them. There is nothing worse for a horse 
than to be “ hide-bound,” and the only discomforts which the 
opposite symptoms entail are the danger of sores being caused 
by harness rubbing on the wet skin, and the risk of chills, to 
which horses are equally subject with human beings in hot 
weather. One driver of the writer’s acquaintance always main- 
tained that one of his horses could sweat at pleasure, and did 
se whenever he wanted to shirk work. “ He’s artful, he’s 
artfal,” was the invariable reply if the condition of the 
animal’s coat were pointed out as a reason for moderating 
the pace. Nervous exhaustion from heat is probably more 
common among horses than is supposed. They suffer not 
only from the depression of tone caused by the temperature, 
bat from the worry and excitement caused by flies and 
insects, which madden the working horse, with no time or 
means to rid himself of them effectually. The network 
jackets and flaps granted even to smart carriage horses in 
hot weather are a real benefit to them, and if cows could be 
provided with similar but more extensive protection it is 
certain that the yield of milk would be increased by the 
respite from constant nervous worry. That it is the flies 
which accompany heat, rather than the heat itself, from 
which animals suffer when wild, or domesticated animals 
when at rest, seems proved by their habits in the New 
Forest. There the wild ponies and cattle all leave the 
woods in the midday heat and congregate in what are 
known as “shades.” But these “shades” are shadowless, 
being generally some quite open and elevated spot with no 
tvees near and in the fall glare of the sun. There, however, 
the tree-haunting flies and gnats are fewer, and if there is a 
breeze it can usually be felt. They prefer to face the heat to 
endaring the heat-iasects, and more especially the crawling 
New Forest fly. In ordinary meadow-land cattle collect 
under trees towards midday, and in the afternoon, if it be 
possible, gather in the ponds, where they stand so deep that 
the lower and most sensitive parts of their bodies are com- 
pletely covered by water. They thus gain coolness and pro- 
tection from insects at the same time; but there are not 
many field-ponds which are so large or accessible from the 
bank that cattle can enjoy themselves in this way, which, as 
Gilbert White remarked, was equally good both for the 
beasts and for the fish which gather round to catch the flies. 
During the great drought two summers ago horses became 
almost aquatic animals where this was possible. They waded 
shoulder deep in the Thames, eating water-plants and seeking 
coolness, and emboldened by these excursions even swam the 
river and invaded the fields beyond. In the same year a small, 
deep pond in a meadow beyond Hanwell, visible from the 
Great Western Railway line, was used as a bath by four 
horses for the greater part of each day. They stood in it 
with the water almost level with their backs, and presented 
the appearance of huge river-animals of the tapir kind float- 
ing in the pool. It seems clear from this that they derive 
the same refreshment from the application of cold water to 
the skin which other perspiring animals do. Humane cab- 
drivers recognise this fact by driving their horses as nearly 
as possible into the shower from the rear of a watering-cart, 








and there is little doubt that an occasional sluicing from a 
hose-pipe would probably do much for the health of the 
draught-horse in the dog-days. Deer both bathe and seek a 
draught in such weather. On one of the hottest days of last 
week a red-deer hind took possession of an islet in Penn 
Pond in Richmond Park, swimming there and back, and 
spending the greater part of the morning in Rubinson Crusoe 
fashion on the damp islet. Sheep do not suffer from the 
highest temperature of the English climate if shorn and left 
quiet with plenty of water. But any driving or travelling 
causes them the utmost distress at such times, and a careful 
shepherd prefers to make the common and daily change of 
pasture early in the morning or late in the evening. Dogs 
do not often die of sunstroke, but if made to work in great 
heat have violent fits and foaming at the mouth. Spaniels, if 
used for rabbiting in September, are very liable to these fits, 
and are cured by pouring cold water on the head and back of 
the neck. “ Mad dog!” is the silly cry usually raised on these 
occasions, though there is not the least cause for alarm, as the 
flow of saliva is quite harmless. When lying about the house 
at their ease individual dogs seem to take different views of 
the effects of hot weather. Most seek some cool material to 
lie on,—tiles or grass for choice, rather than rugs or mats. 
They also lie on their sides with their legs extended, to admit 
the air toas much of the skin as possible, instead of lying 
curled up to exclude air, as in winter. Some seek a draughty 
passage, or lie at an open window, and nearly all revel in 
a bathe. Curiously enough, however much a dog enjoys a 
swim in hot weather, it scarcely ever goes off of its own 
accord away from the house to take one. The writer once 
owned a setter which would do this. But as a rule, though 
they know where the water is, and will in dry localities run 
away half a mile when out for a walk in order to take a dip, 
they do not leave the house by themselves to have a bathe. 
Cats never bathe, though tigers do so regularly in the Indian 
heats, and will sit for a long time up to their necks in water. 
But the cat seems to rejoice in any degree of heat, and to be 
willing to sit in a cucumber-frame or a greenhouse, or ona lead 
roof on the hottest days of the year. Onthe other hand they 
become very thirsty in such weather, and in the backs of 
small London houses climb up to the cisterns to drink. Mr. 
Hagenbeck, the owner of the Thier Park at Hamburg, has 
found that his Polar bears actually enjoy the hottest sun of 
midsummer, and lie out exposed to its rays when other 
animals are distressed by the heat. On the hottest day which 
he remembers to have felt in Hamburg he went round the 
gardens at midday to see if the animals needed any special 
treatment. Cases of human sunstroke had been dropping in 
at the hospitals all the morning, and he was not surprised to 
find both a tiger and a leopard in a fit, and almost insensible. 
Bat the polar bear had left its inner cage, and stretched itself 
flat on the hot stones, where it could enjoy to the full the 
excessive heat of the North German midsummer. 

All birds seem to enjoy the heat, provided that they can 
obtain water, which in this country is never wanting except 
on the chalk downs when the ponds dry up. There the rooks 
wait till dusk round the troughs from which the sheep are 
watered, evidently suffering acutely from thirst. But pigeons 
will seek out the hottest slopes and angles of the roofs; and 
common roadside birds, such as the yellow-hammers and 
pipits, sit out in the sun all day. Most of the insect-eating 
birds, except the fly-catchers, retire to the trees and bushes, 
and both chickens and partridges purposely seek shade. The 
former, if no other cover is available, will lie in the shadow of 
a wall, creeping close up to it as the line of shade narrows 
towards midday. Partridges either lie under the hedges or 
move into the turnip-fields when, as in hot September 
weather, the leaves are broad enough tocover them. But our 
wild birds never suffer from heat like those of Australia, 
where the parrots and lories have been seen to drop down dead 
when forced to fly across the open ground in a summer drought. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor or 1He “ fPxcTaToR ") 
Srr,—I hope you will permit me, as a constant reader and 
admirer of the Spectator, to venture upon a few criticisms of 
your article on the Irish Land Bill in the issue of Jane 13th. 
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In the first place Iam delighted that you confess “ We are 
not experts,” and I therefore gather that it is more with a 
general desire to see finality in Irish land legislation that 
you hope this Bill will achieve that object, and therefore you 
praise its provisions. An expert (and I ventare to believe I 
am one in Irish land legislation) would tell you at once that 
the Bill will produce no finality. Its complexity, its very 
bad drafting (Mr. Healy was merely having his little bit of 
fun when he praised it), and the fact that it will give rise to 
endless litigation is known and realised by every expert, legal 
or lay, throughout Ireland. I believe that the clauses have 
been framed ambiguously to try to suit both sides, and that 
the result must be litigation. As it stands, it is not a neces- 
sary measure, a3 it cannot effect its object. That object is, I 
suppose, to frame a final measure which will ultimately dis- 
place dual ownership with justice to both landlord and tenant 
by creating peasant- proprietorship. On every platform 
before the last Election this was announced as the policy of 
the Unionist party, and I am convinced that it is the right 
one. What does this proposed Billdo? It seeks to perpetuate 
dual ownership with the following provisions ambiguously 
framed and artfully concealed under much verbiage. It 
induces the tenant and landlord to go to law over the rent 
whenever they like; it proposes a quinquennial revision of rent 
according to prices; and it offers the utmost inducement tothe 
tenant to claim improvements he has never made, and warns 
the landowner to make no further improvements for any 
tenant. These provisions, therefore, make it certain that the 
gravest uncertainty must exist, both in the minds of owner 
and occupier, as to what the actual value of their interests in 
the land can be from year to year. This uncertainty will 
inevitably preclude all possibility of purchase, as the tenant 
will keep hoping that he can buy cheaper every year, and the 
owner will be unable to fix a fair value on the commodity he 
has to sell. 


So much for the first part of the Bill. The “admirable 
purchase clauses” are certainly an improvement on the 
foolish Act of 1891, but they are not far-reaching; they 
are very badly drafted, and some of the useful provisions 
of earlier Acts have been omitted and discarded for 
no reason whatever. There can be no objection to passing 
this portion of the Bill, as some of the clauses may form the 
basis of a good Bill in the future, but the sections which 
you apparently approve very highly, viz, the Encumbered 
Estates Clauses, are to my mind so mischievous that every 
effort should be made to defeat them. In these clauses new 
germs of bad legislation are introduced. Compulsion on the 
tenant to purchase, and compulsion on the land Jadge to 
sell a depreciated property at the lowest price to one bidder 
only, the value of the saleable asset being first depreciated 
by the rent-fixing department of the Land Commission. An 
analogous and equally unjust case would be as follows. A and 
Bare part-owners of a house which is under Chancery juris- 
diction. B lives in the house and pays a rent for it. The Court 
suddenly orders B to pay a less rent, and orders A to accept 
the reduced rent. The Court then values the house, using 
the reduced rent as the basis of valuation. The Court orders 
A to sell his share to B at the reduced value. Is this fair, or 
could such a perversion of justice be attempted anywhere 
except in Ireland? Yet this is exactly what the Encumbered 
Estates Clauses propose todo. If it is advisable to put an 
end to the Encumbered Estates management, it could be 
easily effected by utilising Continental methods of land 
transfer, especially as the money and the machinery are in 
existence and available. In conclusion, may I ask, is it wise 
to force through such a measure at the fag-end of a Session P 
It would be far better to refer it to a Committee of both 
Houses, or to a Select Commission of experts, with a view to 
making it a uscfal Bill, and one which may (as yon so rightly 
desire) contain within its purview the merit of finality.— 
I an, Sir, &c., CASTLETOWN, 

of Upper Ossory. 





THE IRISH JEALOUSY OF ENGLISH SUCCESS. 
[To Taw Epitok oF THE “Sprectaror.’’] 
Srr,—In a notice, excellently intended to be kind, in the 
Spectator of June 6th, of a paper of mine in the Contem- 
porary Review, you are good enough to draw the inference 
that the first root of Irish bitterness is a jealousy of English 
success. Permit me to point out that in the same page, and 














only a few sentences removed, you yourself furnish a far 
truer explanation of how even the best meant English 
patronage has its bitterness for us. You are dealing with 
a notice of the work of the late Mr. J. A. Take, who, you 
genially remark, “did more for Ireland than most of her 
native agitators,” and you quote “an amusing account” by 
an English lady of how the peasants of Belmallet lied 
grossly as to their children’s ages, “as a good plan to excite 
sympathy ” and get included in Mr. Tuke’s emigration scheme, 
Whereupon your observation is: “Is not that Irelandp” J 
am afraid you rather lay yourself open to the retort, “Is not 
that England?” For what is the fact? That the onlp 
person proved to have been guilty of fraud in reference to Mr. 
Tuke’s assisted emigration scheme was not of the Belmullet 
peasant class, but a landlord of purely English blood (and, 
I believe, birth) who was detected in the act of defrauding 
the Government of emigration grants by false representa. 
tions. Iam not aware that any Irishman has ever remarked 
of his misconduct, “Is not that England?” still less. 
hoped to obtain English goodwill by such a line of obser.. 
vation. I make no remark as to Mr. Tuke’s unhappy ex- 
periment in assisted emigration, although, having met ag 
homeless mendicants in the streets of Toronto the victims 
of his unfortunate philanthropy, it would not be perhaps. 
difficult even for “a native agitator” to draw from my ex- 
periences a useful moral as to English attempts to teach 
Irishmen their own business. Mr. Tuke’s intentions were 
undoubtedly as excellent as your own.—I am, Sir, &., 
Wituram O’Brien. 
Mallow Cottage, Westport, Co. Mayo, June 15th. 


[Mr. Wm. O’Brien has entirely mistaken our meaning. We 
never even thought, perhaps rather stupidly, of the frauds. 
involved in the tricks of the Belmullet peasantry. What 
struck us was the odd mixture of sweetness and untruthful- 
ness. Englishmen might have been just as untruthful, but 
they would have been ashamed and angry when they were 
detected. The Irishmen were neither the one nor the other, 
but only “sweet.” Their idea clearly was that a lie was a 
move in a game of chess, and if it was detected and de- 
feated they remained as pleasantly cheerful as before.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





A LOST PARLIAMENTARY VIRTUE. 

[To tue Epitor or THe “SPecTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—The state of affairs in the House of Commons at the 
present moment constrains me to address you on an incidental 
matter which I believe may be considered to account for 
much which has happened during many Sessions. Many of 
us can well recollect the Palmerstonian swaviter in modo, and 
how well it lasted through the fifties and sixties, notwith- 
standing such miniature storms as, for instance, the West-. 
bury incident. In the post-Palmerstonian times, however, 
much has been changed—not because men have begun to feeb 
more deeply or to be more in earnest, but because the: 
temperament of recent leaders has not made for the suave. 
Post-Palmerstonian chiefs have brought forward great 
measures with a determination to ride down all resistance or 
to oppose them with, at least, “implacable hostility,” and in- 
vective has become recognised as “an ornament of debate.” 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. W. H. Smith delighted in the 
swaviter, and would have brought it back had they been able, 
bat with other times came other manners and other Members. 
also, with manners grossly unparliamentary. Angry passions. 
rose higher and higher until the culminating point was 
reached when a Bill offensive to the country was driven 
bratally through the House with nearly four-fifths of its 
clauses undebated. Violent partisanship grew up and 
flourished, and now almost everything must be received with 
implacable hostility and invectives be hurled about like 
boomerangs. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour would be able to do much to restore: 
the Palmerstonian suaviter if only he were faced by chiefs. 
of similar temperament. He is naturally suave, urbane, 
courteous, and perhaps as much a master of himself and of 
his face as Disraeli; but opposite to him is a leader who often 
speaks as though he were taking part ina brawl, and as if 
his following must be whirled into fary ere its few votes cam 
be secured. Next century perhaps Palmerstonian days may 
return, and meanwhile I think I am justified in saying that 
failure to legislate on an adequately satisfactory scale is not 
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the result of overcrowding the Queen’s Speech or even of 
much speaking, bat is primarily due to the loss of the old 
Parliamentary swaviter in modo.—lI am, Sir, &c., - 

R. Sz. J. Corser. 
St. Mary’s Place, Shrewsbury, June 15th. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

[To THE Epiror or Tax “ SPEcTATOR.”} 
S1r,—I have to apologise to Sir H. Fowler, M.P., for having 
attributed to him, in my letter in the Spectator of June 13th, 
the remarks on the Agricultural Lund Rating Bill, which 
were addressed to a Cambridge audience by his late colleague, 
Sir H. Campbell-Banner man, on the occasion of the Univer- 
sity Liberal Club dinner on June 6th The error, which I 
greatly regret, was entirely my own, and not that of the 
reporter of the Hast Anglian Times, from which I quoted.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


Siz-Mile Bottom, June 16th. W. H. Hatt. 





STUDIES IN MONASTICISM. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SrectaT0x.”] 
Sr,—The Spectator reaches me late, and the letter of Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow, which appeared in the issue of May 30th with 
the above title, may have been corrected before you receive 
this. Surely his friends have been tricking Mr. Ludlow in 
making him believe (1) that the plays of Hroswitha are a 
clever literary forgery by M. Charles Magnin; (2) that the 
nunnery of Gandersheim had never any existence. 

(1) M. Charles Magnin was born in 1793, he died 
October 8th, 1862. Fabricius, in his “ Bibliotheca Latina 
Mediz et Infimez AXtatis,” published in 1754, gives an account 
of the nun Hroswitha, distinguishing her from her namesakes, 
and mentions two editions of her works,—one at Nuremberg, 
1501; another, which he describes at length, at Wittemberg, 
1707. The description begins, “ Comedie Sex, in #mula- 
tionem Terentii at soluto sermone scripts,” then follow the 


titles and subjects of each comedy. I find, too, in a cata-. 


logue of H. Wetter, Paris, “ Hroswitha Gandeshemensis. 
Comedie VI, ed. J. Bendixen, in 16, Lubeck, 1882.” I have 
also before me “ Poésies Latines de Rosvith, avec une traduc- 
tion libre en vers Frangais, par Vignon Rétif de la Bretonne, 
Paris, 1854.” The author mentions being in correspondence 
with M. Magnin about a verse translation of the comedies as 
well as of the poems; he prints the Latin text which faces the 
translation apparently from the edition of 1707, which he 
mentions as well as that of 1501. How then could M. Charles 
Magnin forge comedies which existed in print (not to mention 
MS.) nearly three centuries before he was born ? 

(2) M. Vignon Rétif de la Bretonne describes the abbey 
and town of Gandersheim exactly where I find it in Wiltsch’s 
“Atlas Sacer sive Ecclesiasticus Gothx, 1843,” and in 
Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, agreeing with all other descriptions of 
it that I have seen. How “ had it never any existence buat in 
M. Charles Magnin’s volume ” P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sare, June 10th. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 





THE BOY-POET. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of June 13th on “The 
Boy-Poet,” commenting on the lines— 
“For sweet to the ear comes the now-welcome sound 

Of the factory bell—but the evening bell : 

Welcome its tones in the evening swell ;” 
the writer condemns the fatal facility in accepting the 
“evening swell,” which he says has no meaning, as a rhyme 
to the “evening bell.” He appears to take “swell” to be the 
noun, whereas it is the verb, and “ its tones” the subject.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. W. Bropriss. 

29 Gunterstone Road, West Kensington, W., June 13th. 


[Very likely. But to say that the tones of a bell “swell” 
in a welcome fashion, is very far from a happy or even pass- 
able phrase.—-Ep. Spectator] 





A DOG-STORY. 
(To THz Epiror oF THE “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,— A carpenter residing at Newent, named Jones, 
possesses a dog which is considered a local wonder. He has, 
at my request, kindly written me out a rough account of its 
doings. As I know you take an interest in dogs, 1 enclose it 
to you. Of course if you publish it you will give your own 


outline of it. Jones is a respectable man, who I know well. 
I know the animal also by sight, but never saw any of his 
performances. I have never tried to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Peter A. L. Woop, 
Rector of Newent, Gloucester. 
Newent Rectory, Gloucester, May 29th. 





“It was in the year 1886 that I went to the Forest of Dean 
to pay a visit to my sister. I had not been there long before 
one of the boys took me to see the dogs, and the moment I saw 
this one I fixed my mind upon it. The boys told their mother 
what I had been saying. I had to beg very hard before she 
would let me have it. As soon as it was about six months old I 
commenced giving him lessons. The first lesson was to learn it 
to sit up to beg for something to eat, and then when I learnt it 
to sit up I made it bark, that is what I call speaking for it. 
After that I learnt him to fetch money, and if I threw a piece of 
money anywhere in the dark he would find it and bring it to me, 
and I did always give him something to eat for it, and he got so 
used to it that he would not let me have it without. He is also 
very cunning over it, because if I did not hold my hand under 
his mouth for it he would drop it down and put his paw upon it. 
And then before he would let me have it I should have to give 
him somethimg else. There was a woman in Newent one 
Satoarday night lost a shilling, and she was looking about in a 
shop for it, and ‘ Caper’ brought it to me inthe street. I saw 
what he had got, and I found the woman and asked her what 
she had lost, and she answered me rather sharply and said, 
‘Something I didn’t want to lose. She would not tell me what 
it was she had lost, and I said to her, ‘Here is your money,’ 
and she said ‘ No it is not,’ andI said, ‘If you will give hima 
biscuit for it he will let you have it, and she did so. But she 
would not believe that the dog had found it until I threw it 
down again and he brought it to me. That was when he was 
about two years old, and he has never forgot it yet, because if ever 
I take him with me when I go into the town, he always goes into 
that shop and barks for biscuits, and the shop-keeper always 
gives him some. The next lesson was to learn it to look after 
my tools. He was minding my tools one day, and a gentleman 
put his spurs down by my tool box, and in about an hour's time 
came to fetch them; but ‘Caper’ would not let him have them. 
He would let the gentleman pick them up and goa little way 
towards the door before he would interfere with him, but as soon 
as he went to go out the dog would bite him and make him put 
it down. And as soon as I went into the shop he would let the 
gentleman pick them up or anything else, and he would not take 
any notice of him again. He will never touch any one if I am 
there, but if they touched anything when I was away he would 
soon bite them. He will stay and mind my tools for any length 
of time, and he has never been known to leave his post of duty. 
He is very fond of the ferrets and the gun, and is a very good one 
for rats or rabbits. If he caught one he will always carry it to 
me, and no one dare take it off him. He will carry a rat for 
miles and take them to the ferrets’ box. If I stays in bed a little 
over time in the morning he will bring my boots upstairs, and if 
I do not wake up and speak to him, he will jump on the bed and 
lick my face till I wake and speak to him. When the postman 
comes in the morning he generally gives ‘ Caper’ the letters and 
says, ‘ Take them to your mistress,’ and he will run upstairs with 
it and bark and let her know he has something for her. He goes 
with me every morning to work, but if there is a place where 
there is a lot of dogs I do not take him along, and he will 
whine at the door all daylong. Once I was working about 3 miles 
from Newent, called Panthouse, and I had to go by train to 
Dymock one niorning, and the dog missed of me and went 
on to Panthouse, and the shepherd knowing that I was not goin 
there, drove him back again; he came home and found 
was not there, and so went back again ; and my master was going 
to bring my tools in a cart; and then the dog knew if he went 
with the tools he would be sure to find me. He lay down in front 
of the horse until he was ready to start, and he ran along until 
he got into the Ledbury Road ; he waited to see which way he was 
going. As soon as he turned for Dymock he started without him, 
and as I had been working there about 3 months before the 
dog knew where to.come to. When my master came he asked me if 
I had seen the dog, and I said ‘ Yes,’ and then he told me this 
little story of how he had acted. ‘One night, on coming from 
work, I lost my keys, and I said to the dog, “ I have lost my keys, 
and you must go back and find them.” He went back again to 
seek for them, and soon returned with the keys in his mouth” I 
was working at a place one day, and I told ‘Caper’ he must stay 
and mind my tools, because I was going to dinner; and seeing 
that I had left my bottle that was wrapped in paper, he picked it 
up and was bringing it after me. He carried it about 12 yards, 
and then dropped it, and of course it broke, and he picked up the 
largest piece and saw that all the cider was run out, and then he 
picked up the paper and went back to my tools and lay down; 
but he thought I must have forgotten it as I was going to 
dinner. He is now turned nine years of age, and is gone deaf 
from old age; but he has not forgot any of his old tricks yet. 
Dear old dog, we shall miss him very much if anything happens 
to him, but I hope he will live a long time yet.” 





ANIMALS AND COLOURS. 


[To tHe Epiron or THE “Spxcrator.’’] 
S1r,—It is often stated, almost as unromantic truth, “that 
animals do not observe colours.” The many instances to the 





contrary which have come under my notice, leads me to think 
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the impression has arisen from the absence of systematic 
observation on the point. I have a cat I introduced asa 
kitten to a dark-coloured dog. I was surprised to find before 
the cat was three months old she would eat out of the same 
plate with a strange dog, if dark-coloured, but showed the 
greatest aversion to both dogs and cats which were red or 
sandy, and was restless in presence of a white dog. On 
Tuesday I was looking out of a window at Torrington when 
some seven milch-cows came down the street. Several people 
were passing up the street on the opposite pavement, among 
whom was a young girl in a “verditer blue” dress. The 
colour was not very conspicuous, as she was on the shady side 
of the street; yet five of the cows paused, stared at her, and 
watched her as she passed. She was apparently a stranger tc 
the cows, and she moved further from the edge of the pave- 
ment when she noticed them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Northam, Devon, May 27th. T. Mann JONES. 





“BULLS.” 
(To THE EpiTrorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srz,—A correspondent in the Spectator of May 16th appears 
to believe that “ bulls” are not especially fostered by the Irish 
climate, but to support the opposite view I venture to offer the 
following. When I was a very small boy my parents took me 
abroad and we landed at Queenstown. While sitting in the 
cars waiting for the train to start I called my father’s atten- 
tion toa ship far out in the harbour. ‘Oh papa, see that 
ship way out of sight of land?” Fora young American to 
indulge in sueh a remark within an hour of touching Irish 
soil points, I think, to some subtle influence of the Celtic 
island on the wits of its inhabitants.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. WARREN SMITH. 
Pinole, Contra Costa County, California, May 30th. 





CHANNING’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
(To tae Eprror or THE “ Srxcraror.’’] 
Srz,—In your review of Channing’s History of the United 
States, in the Spectator of June 13th, you speak of 
“Burgoyne’s capitulation.” This is incorrect. Burgoyne 
never capitulated; he made a convention by which his troops 
were to be embarked for England, the terms were the same as 
those of the Convention of Cintra. The only difference was 
that the English kept their faith with a defeated foe, the 
Americans did not, and what makes the contrast stronger 
between the action of the two nations is that in the Saratoga 
case many of Burgoyne’s men might have cut their way out, 
whilst Junot had no retreat whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Major-General. 


75 Cadogan Gardens, June 16th. 








POETRY. 


ON AN OLD LONDON STREET. 


"MID mushroom streets that rise in a day, 
Smart with stucco, with painting gay, 

In cloistral quiet the old street stands, 
A relic of days that have passed away. 





Quaint old gables, and corbels grim— 
Carven lintels—(the figures dim)— 

Bricks burned red by a thousand suns, 
Long lawns bordered by yew-trees trim. 


This great house was built by a man 

Who died ere the century well began, 
That goes back to the second George, 

And that to the days of good Queen Anne. 


Those ancient houses seem to keep 

Their souls in a pleasant lasting sleep, 
Lulled by the city’s voice that comes 

Stilled to a murmur low and deep. 


(Built they were in a world that made 
Much of rank and station and grade, 
And thus one fancies a still disdain 


———, 


And standing there, one sees the men 
Of that old-world time appear again, 

And the faded tints of the houses freshen, 
And the fields about them are green as then, 


Men of the days of courtly grace, 

When the dance was the minuet’s stately pace, 
And in a learnéd leisure, lovers 

Wrote Latin odes to a lady’s face. 


Days of the hoop and patch and fan, 
Ere vexéd questions to vex began, 

Of rogues in filagree, polished rakes, 
Of woman goddess, and worshipper man, 


And so this street seems reaching o’er 
From the quieter life of the days of yore; 
Yet go but a hundred yards,—you hear- 
The rattle of traffic, the city’s roar. 
W. H. 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 
MR. FITZGERALD’S NEW LIFE OF STERNE* 

More than thirty years ago Mr. Fitzgerald wrote a life of 
Sterne which exhibited a large amount of research and a 
number of critical estimates that were of doubtful value, 
The arrangement of his materials was not judicious, an@ 
many of the opinions expressed were based on questionable 
evidence. Literature, however, owed much to him for doing 
what had not been done before, and now he has produced a 
biography founded on the previous work, but which “is in 
great part rewritten, and contains much fresh material.” 
This material, though it includes a long and strangelp 
worded letter in which Sterne vindicates his conduct to his 
mother, does not in any respect raise our opinion of the 
humourist’s moral character. Indeed, Mr. Fitzgerald admits 
that he has been obliged to modify the too favourable 
opinion he entertained of Sterne; that he was something 
more than the mere “philanderer” he described himself 
to be, and that his journal, which is still unpublished, 
“is fatally damaging, exhibiting a repulsive combination 
of Pharisaical utterances and lax principle.” Unfor. 
tunately the biographer in his rewritten “Life” is not 
careful to maintain a consistent view of Mr. Sterne, as he 
persists in calling him. On one page we read that Sterne 
was “the most affectionate of husbands,” and on another 
that he was “kind, careful, and thoughtful,” which may in 
one sense be admitted since he never left his wife without 
money; but how do this kindness and affection agree with 
the statements made later on in Sterne’s own letters and 
journal? The “warm and affectionate heart” for which the 
biographer gives him credit is displayed in frequent flirtations 
with married and single women, and in contemptuous com- 
ments on his wife. Sterne confessed that he must ever have 
some Dulcinea in his head, and Mr. Fitzgerald observes that 
“throughout his life he carefully nourished some gentle 
passion—it harmonised and allured the soul and made him 
comfortable and happy.” He adds, that “in Mr. Sterne’s 
case his ‘amorous propensities,’ as Johnson called them, 
were not found within harmless limits.” This is trae, but 
like the passages freely quoted from Sterne’s confessions, and 
like several of the biographer’s own statements, it belies the 
estimate given of his conduct as a married man. Thus Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s “most affectionate of husbands” writes to 
“Eliza,” not choosing to remember that she had a husband 
living, “ My wife cannot live long, and I know not any one I 
should like so well for her substitute as yourself ;” and again 
he says, “ Not Swift so loved his Stella, Scarron his Main- 
tenon, or Waller his Sacharissa as I will love and sing 
thee, my wife elect. All these names, eminent as they 
were, shall give place to thine, Eliza.” “ With incredible 
folly and lack of decency,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “he 
reminds his flame that Mrs. Sterne had recently a 
paralytic stroke,’ and he observes that Sterne’s journal 
leaves him “with scarcely a shred of character; it is a 
pitiful, undignified display of meanness, deception, and 
disloyalty.” 





* The Life of Laurence Sterne, By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. London: 
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What then becomes of the marital affection with which 
he hes credited Sterne? “The fellow,” Bishop Warburton 
wrote, “is I fear an irrecoverable scoundrel;” but War- 
burton is said previously to have gone round the bench of 
Bishops and recommended Sterne to them as the English 
Rabelais—which led Walpole to suggest that they had never 
heard of such a writer—and that pugnacious Bishop had also 
expressed his pleasure, in what Mr. Fitzgerald calls “a manly 
epistle,” at hearing “so very advantageous an account of his 
moral character,” and was pleased to make his acquaintance. 
There is a queer story about Sterne’s relations with the 
Bishop, who, before making his acquaintance, sent him a 
purse of gold, which recalls the present from the Duchess of 
Marlborough to Pope; but when Sterne observes that all the 
Bishops sent their compliments to him, the statement, if only 
partially correct, displays the unhappy state of the Church of 
England and of her rulers in that age of spiritual deadness. 
Sterne on friendly terms with the Bishops !—a clergyman 
whose intimate friends in England were among the most 
disreputable of men, who when in Paris found his choicest 
companion in the younger Crebillon, and who of all writers, 
as Mr. Traill has justly said, is “the most permeated and 
penetrated with impurity of thought and suggestion.” The 
publication of the earlier volumes of Tristram Shandy, how- 
ever, did appear to cause a little excitement in clerical circles, 
and one clergyman, who was also a friend, even ventured to 
administer a bit of serious counsel. “Get your preferment 
first,” he said, “and then write and welcome.” The pious 
advice was unheeded. 


One of our modern philosophers has declared that there 
is no such thing as moral responsibility, and Sterne 
throughout his eccentric career exhibited this belief in 
practice. He never appears to have had a conscientious 
scruple. In his love-letters he did not hesitate, after the 
manner of Pope, to repeat a fine sentiment which he had 
used before for another purpose. The author gives some 
illustrations of this habit, and in doing so has apparently 
forgotten to revise his proofs, as some of the selected 
passages are repeated within two or three pages. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has many gifts as a man of letters, but accuracy 
is not one of them. Occasionally, owing to a contempt for 
the nominative case, he says what he does not intend to say, 
as may be seen in Vol. I, p. 22, where he writes of Miss 
Sterne as if her father’s name were Lumley, the maiden name 
of her mother. And in making some allowance for “ Mr. 
Sterne’s levities,” on the plea that “a certain forcible in- 
delicacy of phrase and allusion had become almost habitual,” 
he commits an error which a glance at his bookshelves would 
have rectified. It was of Prior and not of Chaucer that 
Johnson made the questionable statement that “ the author 
was ‘a lady’s book,’” and it was to Prior and not to the poet 
of the Wife of Bath’s Tale that Goldsmith was indebted for two 
gross pieces which he inserted in a kind of “Speaker” in- 
tended for the use of young readers. Goldsmith, by the way, 
not content with criticising Tristram Shandy humorously in his 
Citizen of the World, called its author “avery dull fellow,” the 
last fault that could be imputed to Sterne. ‘“ Why, no, Sir,” 
was Johnson’s honest reply, though there were few men of 
letters he disliked more heartily than “‘the man Sterne.’ 
Sterne died without a friend near him in a Bond Street 
lodging; he was buried, no one knows exactly where, in a 
now deserted burial-ground near the Marble Arch, and there 
is a horrid story of the resurrectionists stealing his body for 
the surgeons; yet Sterne was the wit and wonder of more 
than one season. On his first visit to London after the 
earliest instalment of Tristram Shandy he was beset with 
invitations, and “ by April 1st was bound for a fortnight in 
advance.” He sat to the famous Sir Joshua, who produced 
a famous portrait, “now one of the gems of Lansdowne 
House,” and he expected high preferment in the Church. A 
moderate amount of discretion might have sufficed in those 
days to have secured his advancement, but Sterne was never 
discreet :— 

“He was to be seen constantly at Ranelagh Gardens—a place, 
it need not be said, which the presence of a clergyman scarcely 
suited. And though its charms might give ‘an expansion and 
gay sensation’ to the mind of Doctor Johnson which he never 
before experienced, such ‘expansions’ would be eminently peri- 


lous to the weaker moral sense of so flighty an ecclesiastic. To 
the Soho entertainments of the questionable Mrs. Cornely he 


had given him a box, and there the fashionable amateur Mr. 
Cradock was in the habit of meeting him behind the scenes. He 
knew the actors, and was on intimate terms with the actresses.” 

Garrick said he “degenerated in London like an ill- 
transplanted shrub,” and Sterne’s London seasons being 
of long duration there was ample time for the process. 
“Seven months in the year,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “from 
cathedral and parochial duties did not certainly show much 
clerical ardour and supposed a tolerant and indulgent 
diocesan. But Mr. Sterne seems now to have laid out the 
future programme of his life after this pattern... .. . Itis 
to be feared indeed that ‘the incense of the great’ and his 
craving for fashionable pleasures had completely put all the 
serious duties of his profession out of his head.” It may be 
doubted whether the thought of duty had ever entered that 
head. Sterne was a jester all his life, and a jester, as his 
biographer admits, with a large share of profanity. Not long 
before his death Mrs. Carter is said to have strongly repri- 
manded him for his free conversation at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s dinner-table, and we may be sure that the rebuke was 
richly deserved. This was during Sterne’s last visit to London, 
and shortly before the lonely end, of which a footman and 
a nurse were the only witnesses. The latter is said to 
have robbed her patient in his dying moments. Sterne died 
without a will and £1,100 in debt. His friends, before death 
and after, treated him with characteristic indifference, but a 
subscription upon a racecourse relieved in some measure the 
pecuniary position of his wife. These prettily-got-up volumes 
are a credit to the publishers; we cannot say that they are 
likely to increase Mr. Fitzgerald’s reputation. 





A MINE OF QUOTATION.* 

A story has been told of the famous Mr. Buckle that on 
being once asked his opinion of a scholastic dictionary newly 
published, he said oracularly that it was very good. “It is,” 
he added, ‘one of the few dictionaries I have read through 
with pleasure.” The idea conveyed, of course, was that of a 
perfect monument of learning. That any man should live to 
read dictionaries through, liking them only as an excep- 
tion, seemed, as indeed it was, too startling for absolute 
credibility. A dictionary is difficult to tackle, and in its 
ordinary conditions, moreover, it changes so much with the 
ever-changing forms of language that it is never certain 
when it ceases to be an authority. There are still so many 
who point triumphantly to Dr. Johnson as the greatest of 
enduring authorities on the language, that they are apt 
to forget how completely the spirit of change has swept 
over the sage’s erudition, and to ignore the various trivialities 
which must always have been so great a drawback to the 
value of his great work. It is always amusing to look at for 
its mingled learning and simplicity, and to this day the 
seekers for puzzles cannot do better than propound enigmas 
out of his pages. What, for instance, is a “ night-shriek ” P 
which the ordinary guesser usually opines to be a kind of bird 
until he learns that % stands only for “a shriek at night,” 
and wonders why the Doctor should have thought such a 
simple expression worthy of a separate English immortality, 
Nevertheless, panting time and deeper learning toil in vain 
after Dr. Johnson. Men still say “Silence!” to all later 
dictionaries when, as in the days of Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson 
wishes to speak. 

The work before us is a monument of curious inquiry 
Colonel Dalbiac has issaed but the first part of the work 
which he has planned, containing quotations from English and 
American authors, excluding all translations except in the case 
of the Bible. A second volume is to consist of quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers, so that the Colonel’s reading must 
have been extensive indeed for the circle to which it will ap- 
peal. One cannot but rejoice that the Army and Commons 
combined should yet supply an active man with seo much 
leisure. A dictionary of quotations is in itself a curious study. 
Without following Buckle’s preternatural example, and set- 
ting ourselves down to read it through, we turn over the 
pages to find ourselves wandering at our unchartered wil} 
amongst a host of ancient friends. So rich a feast of chestnuts 
has not been provided for the eye and brain outside the gates 
of Bushey Park. Two indexes, one of authors and another 
of subjects, carefully edited down to the minutest instanee 


* A Dictionary of Quotations (English). By Lieutenant -Oolonel Hugh 
Dalbiac, M.P. London and New York: Swan Sonnenschein and Macmillan 
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of the definite article, supply material enough for medita- 
tions on popularity, or the undoubted indications of it which 
at all events quotation supplies. For it is popular quotation, 
distinctly, at which Colonel Dalbiac has aimed. Shakespeare 
provides us with three columns, and his enormous vogue 
may be tested by the fact that Tennyson, after the mighty 
dramatist the best patronised original in the list, is respon- 
sible for only twice as many aphorisms, or whatever we 
may please to call them, as Hamlet alone. Of the Shake- 
spearian plays, Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet, Richard FI. 
and Antony and Cleopatra, come nearest to the Prince of 
Denmark in number, being in that respect about equal 
among themselves. Sir Walter Scott—proh pudor !—only 
just equals in vogue the lowest of these upon the rota, while 
only seven extracts from Matthew Arnold are but a poor set- 
off against Hamlet's eighty, or the hundred and fifty or so of 
Alfred Tennyson. Browning, however, has seventy-nine to 
answer for, but Swinburne is limited to five. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the only cther living poet who figures in the list, is 
allotted the same number, while J. M. Barrie is made a rare 
living exception amongst prose-writers on the strength of the 
single remark that “ Youth is subject to sudden fits of 
despondency. Its hopes go up and down like buckets in a 
draw-well.” A further examination proves Rudyard Kipling, 
John Morley, the two Morrises, and J. G. Cotton Minchin— 
to us, we confess, unknown—to figure amongst the Colonel’s 
originals with one or two instances apiece, but, except in 
Morley’s case, we scarcely see why. “The great business of 
life is, to be, to do, to do without, and to depart,” is a piece 
of epigram worth recording, though not perhaps quite famous 
enough for its place here. Alexander Pope beats Byron by a 
neck, the goodly pair coming about half-way between Hamlet 
and Tennyson, while it is sad to think that all Martin Tupper’s 
proverbial philosophy has only established seven little 
claims to be talked about. Carlyle scarcely does what might 
be expected from him, though the present writer confesses to 
some surprise at finding the most famous of bad definitions, 
that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains, brought 
home to the sage of Chelsea in a somewhat different form. 
That “genius means the transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all,” is a gentler form of putting the paradox, 
which is a paradox none the less. “ Genius” surely means 
aothing but a natural gift, after all; and there is a natural 
gift for taking trouble as for everything else. That “ genius,” 
putting it broadly, is not likely to succeed permanently with- 
out learning to take trouble, is no doubt true enough. That 
genius has been just as often ruined by the want of pains and 
perseverance is at least as true, but does not prove Carlyle’s 
position. What says Dryden on the other hand, in absolute 
contradiction of Carlyle P— 
“Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 

But genius may be born, and never can be taught.” 
Browning’s conclusion on the subject is that “ genius has 
somewhat of the infantine;” though what he meant by that 
only Browning himself, if indeed he, coald know. 

It is after this inevitably discursive fashion that we wander 
over Colonel Dalbiac’s pages. Everything cannot be there, 
and we miss amongst others almost the most beautiful of the 
best-known passages from Hamlet, taken from the last act, 
“If it be not now, yet it will come, The readiness is all”— 
a@ curious omission when Hamlet, proverbially “so full of 
quotations,” is nevertheless so fully put under contribution. 
The compiler must have been often at a loss in many of his 
most famous passages where to begin and where to stop, and 
has generally solved the difficulty, as in “ To be or not to be,” 
and in the exquisite mercy-speech from The Merchant of 
Venice, by setting out at length the whole. Butif we be not 
hypercritical this strikes us as rather unsuited to a dictionary 
of quotations, and to be more in place in a collection of 
extracts. What, under the circumstances, has the famous 
soliloquy in 4s You Like It done that it should be cut down 


to a mere— 
* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,” 
and all the rest left out? Mercutio’s Queen Mab is treated 
to the process of cutting down, which we take to be wrong 
altogether, being incontinently finished off at the “ coach- 
maker’s” line. But the Colonel must be allowed his pre- 
ferences, and he must have found it a matter for much 
reflection where quotation stops and recital begins. We should 
ourselves think Burns’s famous lines,— 


**O wad some pow’r the giftie gi’e us ane 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 
would have been more effective if confined to the single 
couplet, as in popular knowledge they certain] 

: y are, than 
they seem by having the context of the next quatrain 
appended to them. Popular misquotations, of which a 
volume might easily be made, stand corrected in the volume 
before us upon every page. The famous puzzle so invariably 
known as— 

“Small by degrees, and beautifully less,” 
and boldly attributed to Pope, as the master of such antithesis, 
becomes ‘‘fine by degrees,” as it ought, and is not only 
brought home to Prior, but defined as being “ ‘Henry and 
Emma,’ line 430.” The force of precision can no further go 
than that, and nobody who has consulted the gallant 
Member’s volume will have any excuse for erring upon this 
head again. The parentage of some sayings is very enigmatic, 
In “ The Great Unwashed ”—attributed to Lord Brougham— 
the reference is, vide Hain Friswell’s “ Familiar Words,” g0 
that we are still left in doubt whether Hain Friswell wag 
right, and whether Lord Brougham was the father of the ex. 
pression or no. But we care little when next to it stand such 
magnificent lines as :— 

“The greater cantle of the world is lost 

With very ignorance; we have kissed away 
Kingdoms and provinces.” 
How truly the Shakespeare rings, and how rare it is to find 
so near an echo of his style as this :— 
“ Shall eagles not be eagles ? wrens be wrens ? 

Tf all the world were falcons, what of that ? 

The wonder of the eagle were the less, 

But he not less the eagle.” 
That is Tennyson, but so eminently Shakespearian—even in 
the confusion of metaphor, for if all were falcons surely the 
eagle would be one too—that it might deceive the wisest. In 
short, this book is a good book, and with the chance discovery 
that she “lookt as butter would not melt in her mouth,” is 
the property of John Heywood, we part from a very 
industrious and entertaining companion. 





STEPNIAK ON MODERN RUSSIA.* 
Tue death of Alexander III., which occurred after some 
portions of this book had already been written, has now been 
followed by the death of its author, and both accused and 
accuser, Ozar and rebellious subject, have passed beyond the 
tribunal of public opinion. But the quarrel between them isas 
far from solution as ever. Nicholas II. stands in his father’s 
place as autocratic ruler of All the Russias, and Stepniak 
leaves behind him hundreds of fellow-workers, some not less 
able than himself, to carry on the bitter struggle in which he 
spent his life. How that struggle will end is a question of 
vital interest to Russia and of no little importance to the rest 
of Europe, and in this book one of the chief combatants leaves 
on record not only his version of the war already waged, but 
also a forecast of the shape it will assume in the future. The 
forecast is rather a gloomy one, and it is well to remember 
that its author cannot be accepted as an unbiassed witness. 
Sergius Stepniak—or, to give him his real name, Serge 
Michaelovitch Kravchinsky—although only forty-four years 
old on the day of his death, spent at least half his life in exile. 
He was little more than a boy, twenty-two years of age, when 
he was arrested for carrying on a liberal and subversive 
propaganda in his own country, and, more fortunate than some 
of his colleagues, succeeded in escaping the general fate of a 
political prisoner. Still, he was an exile, a condition which, 
though more easily borne in Switzerland or England than in 
Siberia, is always an embittered one, and, while his actual ex- 
perience of his own country was limited to the period of his 
hot-headed youth, his subsequent knowledge of Russian affairs 
was derived chiefly from a very prejudiced source. He writes, 
it is true, with a studied moderation, and makes an evidently 
sincere effort to put both sides fairly before his readers; but 
his fairness to the other side, that of the Russian Government 
—Czar or bureaucracy—must inevitably be impaired, not 
only by his utter lack of sympathy, but also by his lack 
of knowledge as to its real aims and objects. The three 
principal questions which he set himself to solve in this book 
are these :—Is Russia ripe for political freedom? Has the 
Czar power to grant a constitution, or introduce liberal 








* King Stork and King Log. By Stepniak. London: Downey and Co, 
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ms, 
a change? While he answers the first two in the 
affirmative, he can only indulge in gloomy forebodings with 


regard to the last. 4 

According to the author, the English critic generally 
acquiesces in the view that Russia is not yet fit for con- 
stitational government from some such reasoning as this. 
« Antocracy exists in Russia, consequently it mast suit her 
people, otherwise they would have changed it.” _He some- 
,what underrates the intelligent and sympathetic interest 
which English people have taken in the internal affairs of 
Russia. We know that reforms have to be carried by an 
educated minority, and also that there exists in Russia 
to-day an educated minority in favour of constitutional 
government ; but we do not know that this minority repre- 
sents anything more than a fraction of the whole educated 
class, or that the latter, as a body, either understand or care 
for freedom, or are able and willing to carry on a free 
government for the general good of the nation. Stepniak 
assures us that such is the case, but he offers little or no 
proof except of the mere fact of the recent spread of educa- 
tion. We are tempted to quote a passage on this subject, as 
it throws an indirect light upon one of the causes of Russian 
discontent. The author has been protesting that the propor. 
tion of people with a University education is higher in Russia 
than in any other country on the Continent :— 

“There is an over-production of higher-educated people, to use 
the expression of the reactionary Press, which clamours for 
further restrictions of the right of admission to the Universities 
on the ground that men of high culture, unable to find employ- 
ment, naturally become disaffected. Indeed, with the present 
misery of the people, hundreds of scientific agriculturists and 
technologists cannot find a use for their capacities, whilst 
agriculture is at the same stage as it was in the sixteenth 
century, and out of a hundred people who die, only four have 
medical attendance of any kind, But this fact speaks against the 
system, and not against the Russian educated class. Bureaucratic 
despotism has created an elaborate system of checks and barriers 
with the object of hindering the access of the educated class to 
the people as completely as possible, and even of excluding from 
them altogether that section which is likely to be most devoted to 
the people, and presumably more useful on account of its 
enthusiasm for democratic ideas.” 

As Stepniak says, agriculture is at a standstill, and there is 
little or no material progress in Russia. But why? Because 
the educated generation will not turn its attention to agricul- 
ture and trade. As for the medical profession, there are 
doctors enough in the towns; it is only in the country districts 
that they are wanting, because they will not live there. The 
young man of University education—which means every young 
man who has been educated—expects to receive a Government 
post. Ifhe cannot become a ¢chinovnik and earn his living 
as a member of the vast machine of bureaucracy, he may con- 
descend to enter a learned profession,—but only on the con- 
dition of practising his calling in some populous centre, for 
he will not consent to bury himself and his talents in the 
wilds, There is an over-production of highly educated men, 
but it exists side by side with a most lamentable lack of 
education in employments which are, perhaps, the most 
important for the well-being of the country. To say that 
the Government erects barriers between the educated class 
and the peasantry is not only untrue, but even palpably absurd. 
The whole of officialdom is drawn from the educated class. 
It is true that the Government has tried to limit the output 
of educated men in one instance. It has attempted to handi- 
cap the Jews in favour of their orthodox competitors,—a 
foolish and oppressive policy undoubtedly, but not one which 
Russian discontent has the right of denouncing. It is 
impossible to admire the Russian home policy, but one 
cannot but recognise the enormous difficulties by which it is 
confronted. This very education which Stepniak vaunts is 
the first stumbling-block in the way of constitutional 
government. The machinery of the latter would be im- 
mediately seized by a body of greedy, disaffected men 
who have failed hitherto in getting their share of the 
loaves and fishes of administration. As for the peasantry 
and the uneducated masses, one is willing to believe 
that their devotion to the Czar is more a matter of 
tradition than fact, that they care not a rap what shape their 
government may take, and that they would prefer good land 
with the Sultan to rule over them to bad land with the white 
Czar. But this is hardly an argument in favour of their 
capacity for self-government. Stepniak further asserts that 


three years after the emancipation the peasantry gave striking 
proofs of their qualifications as citizens in their conduct of 
the village administrations entrusted to their charge. Well, 
that is one version. Another version is that of Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, an authority accepted by the Russians 
themselves, who has drawn a hopeless picture of the utter 
futility and incapacity of the village communes,—a picture, 
by the way, which tallies completely with those furnished by 
Tolstoi himself. That the Czar has the power ‘of making 
liberal reforms, may be readily conceded; though one would 
be disposed to doubt Stepniak’s assurance that the Ozar would 
be absolutely untrammelled by the wishes of the Conservative 
party. However, we will quote him in fall, as in this passage, 
we think, he nearly touches the truth :— 

“There is no material obstacle to prevent the Czar from start- 
ing constitutional reform, not a shadow of hidden force able to 
keep him in the ways of reaction. There can be no divided 
opinion upon this point among those who know anything of the 
Russian official world. The reader can accept this statement with 
perfect confidence. But we may as confidently affirm that if these 
material obstacles and imaginary dangers stood in the way, there 
would be more chance for the spontaneous resignation of autocratic 
power than there is now. Bureaucracy has obtained a moral hold 
over the Czar much more powerful than all the supposed intimida- 
tions on the part of the dark powers of reaction could ever have. 
He cannot escape from that bondage, because it is within himself. 
As the head of the bureaucracy, he has become imbued with the 
spirit, the habit of thought, and the views permeating that body. 
From an instrument at the service of the State, bureaucracy has 
become the embodiment of the State itself. The huge 
automaton has, in the course of generations, acquired a sort 
of fictitious vitality, and has cowed the mechanician, who 
dare not touch it for fear that the world will crumble 
into ruin with it. The bigger and more complicated the 
machinery of the State becomes, the less chance there is that 
any Czar will touch it, and the greater, on the contrary, the 
temptation to keep at the head of the gigantic machine, in the 
vain hope of being able to direct its working.” 


Very likely the monster has acquired a fictitious value, and 
does inspire a superstitious dread; at any rate, we can well 
understand the hesitation with which a responsible autocrat. 
would meddle with its machinery. Also, if he be an honest, 
sincere, and well-meaning man—as the late Czar undoubtedly 
was, and as, we have every reason to suppose, his successor is 
—we can understand his fixed determination to remain at the 
head of it. But “temptation” is not the word. The tempta- 
tion is rather the other way,—to resign the responsibility, 
and be guilty of a desertion of duty. Still, the introduction 
of moderate reforms on the side of Liberalism is not incom- 
patible with a determination to preserve the general lines of 
the existing government. Stepniak says there is no longer 
any hope on that score, that the manifesto upon the accession 
and the answer given to the Zemstvos of Tver and Tula 
are final, and that everything indicates that the present. 
reign will be closely modelled upon the last. We prefer to 
indulge still in the belief that the Czar is prudently waiting 
his time, and that the rebuff offered to the Zemstvos at the 
wedding reception merely proved that the Czar’s hand was 
not to be forced. 

The agitation for political freedom is split now into two 
parties,—one peacefully working for liberal reforms which 
may break the autocratic power of individual officials; the 
other seeking to abolish the autocracy of the Czar himself. 
The members of the latter party—Nihilists, to give them 
their common name—here assert that they will be content if 
their more moderate allies receive a fair hearing and some 
measure of success. But Stepniak gives us to understand 
that they are not disposed to wait for long, and that if the 
reign of King Log is to be repeated again the terrorist policy 
will be resumed. He must have lived long enough in England 
to know that it is useless to appeal for English sympathy on 
behalf of terrorist methods. Nor will his recital of the wicked- 
nesses that were perpetrated during the last reign in the least 
change English opinion as to the indefensibility of Nihilist re- 
prisals. And, after all, the indignation of other countries has 
been stirred rather by the treatment of the Jews in Russia than 
by that of political prisoners. The whole system of political 
imprisonment and exile is bad, no doubt—the butchery at 
Yakutsk and the outrages of Kara were horrible—and we 
would not defend it by a single word; still, it is nothing 
compared to the hateful persecution of the Jews, the massacre 
of unorthodox Christians, or the wanton oppression of the 
harmless Stundists. Would these deeds be impossible under 
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for a foreigner to answer. And, until he has further reason 
for distrust, the foreigner may also still hope that they will 
not be repeated under Nicholas II. 





PATER’S GREEK STUDIES.* 

Tus posthumous volume is devoted to ancient Greece. The 
essays here collected (to quote the editor’s preface) “ fall into 
two distinct groups, one dealing with the subjects of Greek 
mythology and Greek poetry, the other with the history of 
Greek sculpture and Greek architecture. But these two 
groups are not wholly distinct; they mutually illustrate one 
another, and serve to enforce Mr. Pater’s conception of the 
essential unity, in all its many-sidedness, of the Greek 
character.” To the student of xesthetics, bent upon interpret- 
ing the idea of Beauty and its various expression in art, no 
other people and no other period perhaps offer so much com- 
pleted material. Mr. Pater’s name is, for many readers, 
associated more especially with that medieval art and thought 
which he expounded, with original and illuminating insight, 
in his earliest volume, The Renaissance. But the central ideas 
which guided him in those studies were won quite as much 
from the ancient world as from the medieval. We may 
venture even to say that the artistic achievement of the 
Middle Ages—perfect often in its many forms, and yet veiled 
and clouded with the shadows of mysticism and symbolism— 
gives up its secrets most readily to the critic who has imbued 
his mind with the principles of the simpler and purer art of 
the Greeks. 


The second set of essays in this book “are all that remain 
of a series which, if Mr, Pater had lived, would, probably, 
have grown into a still more important work.” Each paper 
is, however, complete in itself; and the author’s real bent was 
scarcely towards the composition of a continuous and com- 
plete history of any art. What he has here actually done is to 
present (following the historical order) a series of fine “appre- 
ciations ” of the chief phases in the evolution of Greek sculp- 
ture. He does not compete with the “standard” histories, 
though he has evidently read them carefully, and uses their 
results to assist him in his own direct study of the existing 
remains. The following passage, from the paper on “ The 
Marbles of gina,” exemplifies his method of delicate, pic- 
turesque, and vivifying criticism, which, while interpreting 
the ideal significance of a work of art, never loses sight of 
technical considerations of form and material :— 


“ And although the actual material of these figures is marble, 
its coolness and massiveness suiting the growing severity of 
Greek thought, yet they have the irreminiscences of work in 
bronze, in a certain slimness and tenuity, a certain dainty 
lightness of poise in their grouping, which remains in the 
memory as a peculiar note of their style; the possibility of such 
easy and graceful balancing being one of the privileges or 
opportunities of statuary in cast metal, of that hollow casting 
in which the whole weight of the work is so much less than 
that of a work of equal size in marble, and which permits so 
much wider and freer a disposition of the parts about its centre 
of gravity...... The seemingly stronger hand which wrought 
the eastern gable has shown itself strongest in the rigid expres- 
sion of the truth of pain, in the mouth of the famous recumbent 

on the extreme left, the lips just open at the corner, and in 

the hard-shut lips of Hercules. Otherwise, these figures all 
smile faintly, almost like the monumental effigies of the Middle 
Age, with a smile which, even if it be but a result of the mere 
conventionality of an art still somewhat immature, has just the 
pathetic effect of Homer’s conventional epithet ‘ tender,’ when he 
speaks of the flesh of his heroes. And together with this touch- 
ing power there is also in this work the effect of an early sim- 
licity, the charm of its limitations. Foras art which has passed 
its prime has sometimes the charm of an absolute refinemeat in 
taste and workmanship, so immature art also, as we now see, has 
its own attractiveness in the naiveté, the freshness of spirit, 
which finds power and interest in simple motives of feeling, and 
in the freshness of hand, which has a sense of enjoyment in 
mechanical processes still performed unmechanically, in the 
spending of care and intelligence on every touch. As regards 
Italian art, the sculpture and paintings of the earlier Renaissance, 
the wxsthetic value of this naiveté is now well understood ; but it 
has its value in Greek sculpture also...... Effects of this we 
may note in that sculpture of gina, not merely in the sim- 
plicity, or monotony even, of the whole composition, and in 
the exact and formal correspondenee of one gable to the 
other, but in the simple readiness with which the designer 
makes the two second spearmen kneel, against the proba- 
bility of the thing, so as just to fill the space he has to com- 
pose in. The profiles are still not yet of the fully developed 
Greek type, but have a somewhat sharp prominence of nose and 
chin, as in Etrurian design, in the early sculpture of Cyprus, and 





* Greek Studies. By Wa'ter Pater. Prepared for the Press by Charles L. 
Shadwell. London: Macmillan and Oo, a ed . 
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slim. But then the workman is at work in dry earnestness with 
a sort of bard strength in detail, a scrupulousness vergin 
stiffness, like that of an early Flemish painter; he communica os 
to us his still youthful sense of pleasure in the experience of th, 
first rudimentary difficulties of his art overcome. And witha}, 
these figures have in them a true expression of life, of animation, 
In this monument of Greek chivalry, pensive and visionary ag it 
may seem, those old Greek knights live with a truth like that of 
Homer or Chaucer. In a sort of stiff grace, combined with a 
sense of things bright or sorrowful directly felt, the Aginetan 
workman is, at it were, the Chaucer of Greek sculpture,” 

But it is in the first set of essays that the writer’s peculiar 
faculty for imaginative criticism finds the most striking expreg. 
sion. “The Study of Dionysus” and “ The Myth of Demeter 
and Persephone” are a brilliant effort to revivify and recreate 
for the modern reader those old fundamental stories of re. 
ligion which, in their essence always mysterious, were yet in 
a sense so real, and meant so much, to the Greek mind, 
Every one has felt the difficulty of comprehending these in. 
tangible shadow-pictures (as they now seem) of the Greek re. 
ligion; every one, that is to say, who has turned his 
attention to Greek art und literature, which are pervaded 
with allusion to them. Mr. Pater, taking two of the most 
profound of these myths for his theme, has excellently 
exemplified one way of interpreting their meaning. It is not 
the strait way of modern “ comparative” science; he has not 
sought assistance from the “variants” of savage beliefs; 
Dionysus is not assimilated to a totem in his hands, nor is 
Demeter explained as a comparative type. His method is 
simply to study the myths themselves in their authentic 
sources,—the extant literature and art—remains; “as regards 
this story of Demeter and Persephone, what we actually 
possess is some actual fragments of poetry, some actual 
fragments of sculpture.” It is half way or more towards 
grasping the significance of a myth when its leading 
incidents, and the aspect of its leading figures, are so skil- 
fully described as in this elaborate account of the “dread 
goddesses,” drawn from Homer and all later poets, and from 
monuments such as the famous statues of Cnidos. But the 
author also attempts to unfold, in each case, the inner and 
spiritual meaning of the story,—to show that these concep. 
tions of Greek religion, “ because they arose naturally ont of 
the spirit of man, and embodied, in adequate symbols, his 
deepest thoughts concerning the conditions of his physical 
and spiritual life, maintained their hold through many 
changes, and are still not without a solemnising power even 
for the modern mind.” He has not neglected the suggestions 
of modern theorists where they are legitimate and valuable; 
he finds Dionysus to be “ the spiritual form of fire and dew,” 
while Demeter and Persephone symbolise “the earth, in 
the fixed order of its annual changes, but also in all the 
accident and detail of the growth and decay of its children.” 
But he employs such explanation imaginatively, not with the 
cold handling of modern science. He does not merely refer 
the myth to its origin in some aspect or phenomenon of 
Nature, but explains by the virtue of his own creative 
insight and sympathy what was essentially a spiritual and 
poetic process in the Greek mind. An example or two will 
illustrate the successful charm of his treatment. First, of 
Demeter, as she appears in the Homeric Hymn, “the mater 
dolorosa of the ancient world, with a certain latent reference, 
all through, to the mystical person of the earth ”:— 

“ Her robe of dark blue is the raiment of her mourning, but also 
the blue robe of the earth in shadow, as we see it in Titian’s land- 
scapes; her great age is the age of the immemorial earth ; 
she becomes a nurse, therefore, holding Demophoon in her bosom; 
the folds of her garment are fragrant, not merely with the incense 
of Eleusis, but with the natural perfume of flowers and fruit. The 
sweet breath with which she nourishes the child Demophoon is 
the warm west wind, feeding all germs of vegetable life ; her 
bosom, where he lies, is the bosom of the earth, with its 
strengthening heat, reserved and shy, offended if human eyes 
scrutinise too closely its secret chemistry ; it is with the earth’s 
natural surface of varied colour that she has, ‘in time past, given 
pleasure to the sun ;’ the yellow hair which falls suddenly over 
her shoulders, at her transformation in the house of Celeus, is 
still partly the golden corn;—in art and poetry she is ever the 
blond goddess; tarrying in ber temple, of which an actual 
hollow in the earth is the prototype, among the spicy odours 
of the Eleusinian ritual, she is the spirit of the earth, lying 
hidden in its dark folds until the return of spring, among the 
flower-seeds and fragrant roots, like the seeds and aromatic woods 
hidden in the wrappings of the dead.” 

And again of Dionysus, the vine-god, in these passages of 
exquisite fancy and exquisite expression :— 
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4 strengths of the earth. And who that has rested a hand 

other littering silex of a vineyard slope in August, where the pale 
oe sweetness are lying, does not feel this? It is out of 
eer salts of a smitten, volcanic soil that it comes up with 
= most curious virtues. The mother faints and is parched up 
the heat which brings the child to the birth ; and it pierces 
by h, a wonder of freshness, drawing its everlasting green 
Oo tepical coolness out of the midst of the ashes; its own stem 
raat at last like a tangled mass of tortured metal. In 
thinking of Dionysus, then, as fire-born, the Greeks apprehend 
and embody the sentiment, the poetry, of all tender things which 
out of a hard soil, or in any sense blossom before the leaf. 
- . A type of second birth, from first to last, he opens, in 
his aol s of annual changes, for minds on the look out for it, the 
hope of # possible analogy between the resurrection of nature, 
and something else, as yet unrealised, reserved for human souls ; 
and the beautiful, weeping creature, vexed by the wind, 
suffering, torn to pieces, and rejuvenescent again at last, like a 
tender shoot of living green out of the hardness and stony dark- 
ness of the earth, becomes an emblem or ideal of chastening and 
purification, and of final victory through suffering.” 

The essay on “The Bacchanals of Euripides,” while it 
gerves to give further illustration of the writer’s conception 
of Dionysus, also does much to elucidate this beautiful but 
difficult work of the sophist-poet. The remaining essay, 
“Hippolytus Veiled: a Study from Enripides,” though 
admirably written in parts, is over-fancifal and undaly 
romantic in its point of view; it is not so much a study of 
Euripides’ play as a set of variations on the same theme, 
from which the dramatist’s name were best omitted. This 
Aphrodite, in particular, who “ was just then the best-served 
deity in Athens,” and who, having “looked with delight” 
upon the young Hippolytus, “ was by no means indifferent to 
his indifference,”—this is surely not the mysterious goddess 
of Enripides, but a quite modern Aphrodite of the boulevards. 

These essays show Walter Pater at his best as a writer. 
He was first and last an zsthetic critic of a high order. And 
his characteristic and peculiar merit is that he can deal 
subtly with things that are in their nature subtle and 
elusive; that he can interpret the mystical, or the suggestive, 
or the symbolical without losing himself or his reader in the 
merely vague. He has written with sincerity and feeling and 
felicity on topics which many a critic wisely shuns,—on the 
spiritual and inner meaning of a concrete work of art, the 
half-lights of an ancient myth, the shifting dedal aspects of 
Nature; on things which it is hard to see and feel truly, 
harder still to convey one’s vision of them to others. This 
was always his chosen function asa writer: and for his instru- 
ment he elaborated a style which has been variously praised 
or blamed in different quarters, but cannot fairly be denied 
the merits of originality and fitness. At its worst, it is lax, 
involved, fatiguing; or over-ornamental, luscious, with a 
tendency to préciosité. Self-conscious it is invariably. But, 

on the other hand, it is often flexible, graceful, incisive, and 
picturesque; a style altogether his own, unlike anything else 
in English prose, and invaluable for the work he set himself 
todo. It is true that his sentences and constructions are 
often strangely loose and incoherent, adverbs and participles 
dislocated, and nominatives left hanging. But along with 
this looseness he has succeeded in shunning the formula, the 
stereotyped phrase, the unyielding mould in which so many 
writers straiten and deforin their thought; his epithets, how- 
ever loosely inserted, are in a high degree expressive and 
beantiful,—“ the best words,” in fact, if not always “in the 
best order,” though there is often a charm in the dislocation 
itself. It was a style consciously contrived to express ideas 
end impressions which were novel and not easy to express in 
regular prose; it was to a large extent an artistic experiment 
in language, and at its best it has achieved a singular success. 





THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 
WITHIN recent years much new information has been brought 
tolight as to the courtships of the Virgin Queen. The Count 
dela Ferriére has compiled from the documents in the National 
Library at Paris a minute account of the approaches made to 
Elizabeth by the brothers De Valois, or rather by their in- 
triguing mother, Catherine de Medici. In this country the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission has printed the full text 
of the extraordinary love-letters which passed to and from 
the Queen in relation to the match with the Duke of Alencon, 





* The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth: a History of the Various Negotiations for 
her Marriage, By Marcin A, S. Hume, F.R.Hist.8. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 








while the author of the present volame has edited the Calendar 
of Spanish State-papers in the Rolls series, which have thrown 
much light upon the matrimonial negotiations made by 
Philip II. of Spain and the Princes of the House of Austria. 
Mr. Hume now offers us a detailed and learned summary and 
précis of this complicated series of transactions. It must be 
confessed that the author is not always accurate in style 
“ During the billing and cooing personally with Simier, and 
in writing with his master, an occasional cloud of distrust 
passed over” is a sentence quite unintelligible as well 
as quite ungrammatical. Nor is he more happy in his 
attempts at metaphor or rhetoric. ‘‘ We looking back as over 
a plain that has been traversed, can see that, from the tangle 
of duplicity which obscured the issue to the actors, there 
emerged a new era of civilisation and a host of young, new, 
vigorous thoughts of which we still feel the impetus” 
is a paragraph containing five or six incongruities in itself 
alone. These matters, of no vital moment in themselves, 
become serious drawbacks to our appreciation, and indeed to 
our comprehension, of the extraordinarily tangled skein of the 
Queen’s diplomacy. What is also serious is that nothing is told 
in its due proportions,—‘ Catherine sent word that she was 
grieved that the paper had disturbed Smith so much, and would 
be glad to see him. The next day she sent a coach for him 
and Killigrew, and they were accompanied to the Court by 
Castelnau de la Mauvissiére and Cavalcanti,” and so on ad 
infinitum. These details are wearisome and confusing to the 
march of the narrative. 

Nor is this all. At times the critical and historical judg- 
ment of the author seems absolutely to miss the mark. For 
instance, it may fairly be expected that the chronicler of the 
courtships of Elizabeth should pass some judgment upon the 
tremendous charges brought against the Queen and Leicester 
in connection with the death of Leicester’s wife, Amy 
Robsart. That death was a matter, too, of the most vital 
importance, as it at once made the Queen’s marriage with 
Leicester a practical question. We ourselves incline to 
hold both the Queen and Leicester guiltless, in spite 
of the Court scandals and tattle given by Mr. Hume. Yet in 
a book of nearly three hundred and fifty pages devoted to this 
very subject, all we hear is that “thenceforward Dadley was 
free, and the marriage negotiations had another factor to be 
taken into account.” This is really no judgment at all. 
Again, as an instance of what may not unreasonably be 
considered a lapse of historical accuracy, there is the 
extraordinary statement that “it is probable that the in- 
experienced girl was really in love with the handsome, 
showy Seymour.” This Seymour, it may be remembered, 
was uncle of the then reigning monarch, Edward VI., and 
this ambitious and unscrupulous person was naturally 
desirous of making so splendid a marriage as a union with 
the Princess Elizabeth, at that date fourteen years of age, 
and next heir after Mary to the English throne. But that 
Elizabeth was “really in love” with him is borne out. by no 
scrap or shred of evidence either in Elizabeth’s letters or in 
the original confessions and declarations of those who had 
knowledge of the affair, now among the papers at Hatfield, 
which were fully published many years ago by Haynes, and 
have been more recently calendared by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. Has our author forgotten, as he has 
omitted to mention, Elizabeth’s letter which says, in answer 
to Seymour’s offer of his hand, that “ Even when she shall 
have arrived at years of discretion she wishes to retain her 
liberty, without entering into any matrimonial engagement ” ? 
Does he forget what she said when the news was brought to 
her that Seymour’s head had fallen on the scaffold P—* This 
day died a man with much wit and very little jadgment.” It 
is quite incredible that Elizabeth was “really in love” with 
Seymonr of Sudeley. 

Notwithstanding these blemishes The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth may be pronounced a serious and able work. It is 
worth considering what is exactly the scope and aim of its 
author. His object is evidently not romance, for if it had 
been so, he should surely have conducted his narrative, not to 
the death of Alengon in 1583, but to the death of the “Sweet 
Robin” Leicester, who passed away so suddenly after that 
proud hour when side by side with Elizabeth he rode down 
the lines of Tilbury in the year of the Armada. His purpose 
has rather been to portray, if the phrase may be allowed, the 
international flirtations of the Virgin Queen. This he has 
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accomplished at the expense, it must be admitted, of much 
that is interesting and characteristic in the life of those times. 
These negotiations between Ambassadors and potentates are 
endless, and the reader is the more wearied because he knows 
that they are all doomed to futility. In one sense, however, 
they have a high political importance; it was the coyness of 
Elizabeth that maintained the balance of Europe. It was the 
hand of the daughter of Henry VIII. that disturbed or adjusted 
the equipoise of France and Austria, of Catherine de Medici 
and Philip of Spain. In this policy lay the immediate safety of 
England, and thus it came about that the Armada was post- 
poned to a year when the Queen was no longer marriageable, 
and to a time when, fortunately for England, we were pre- 
pared and armed for the inevitable conflict. The careful 
student of this volume will surely be brought to the concla- 
sion that it was not so important whom the Queen should 
marry as that she should marry no one at all. The tragic 
story of Mary Queen of Scots is an ample and emphatic com- 
mentary upon the wisdom of the Virgin Queen. 

The question as to whether she should or should not marry 
was, nevertheless, a very open one at the time. In the 
first place, there was her natural inclination to have issue: 
there was the woman’s heart. This inclination drew her on 
one or two occasions dangerously near to marriage in the 
earlier days of her royal life with Leicester, and latter on 
with Alencon. But, as Froude has excellently said of her, 
“she was a woman and a man: she was herself and Cecil.” 
It was only in the rare hours of political ease and safety that 
she allowed herself the luxury of love. In the second place, 
the English public were decidedly in favour of her 
marriage. It is surprising that Mr. Hume has omitted the 
most characteristic reply that Elizabeth ever gave, when 
pressed upon the subject by the House of Commons’ deputa- 
tion in the first year of her reign:—‘ This shall be for me 
sufficient, that a marble stone shall declare that a virgin, 
having reigned such a time, died a virgin.” Again, in 
1563, the Commons pressed her with great emphasis “to take 
to yourself some honourable husband whom it shall please 
you to join unto in marriage.” This desire was naturally 
prompted by the importance of providing for the succession. 
But the difficulty with the worthy Commons was whom to 
press upon the Queen, and hence probably the vagueness of 
their language, prompted less by delicacy than by doubt. 
To enumerate the leading suitors, there was Dudley, but he 
was a decidedly unpopular candidate, and never had the 
support of any large section of the public. Nor was his rank 
sufficient. There was Eric of Sweden, but though a Protes- 
tant and perhaps more favoured by English opinion than 
any other suitor upon that account, he was so uncouth and un- 
courtly in his negotiations as to make himself ridiculous inspite 
of his lavish presents of furs and horses. There was Adolphus 
of Holstein, brother of the King of Denmark. “One of the 
principal recommendations they find in him,” wrote Feria, 
“is that he is a heretic, but 1 am persuading them that he is 
a very good Catholic.” Other phantom suitors of the Pro- 
testant persuasion flit hastily across the scene, such as the 
Earl of Arran or the Dake of Finland. But in truth, while 
Protestant was the only faith which the husband of the 
Queen could hold, it was far better politically that the suitors 
of the Queen, so long as they were nothing more than suitors, 
should be drawn from the great Catholic Houses of France, 
of Austria, and of Spain. For whenever France and Spain 
seemed likely to combine, a messenger or a kindly letter from 
Elizabeth could in a moment bring one of the Valois Princes, 
Anjou or Alengon, to his knees before her, and could attract 
Catherine de Medici, the ruler of France, several degrees 
nearer to the English alliance. Thus the great prize of 
marriage dangled continually before the eyes of the dis- 
tracted Princes of Europe. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF PROFESSOR HORT. * 
Fenton Hort was an Irishman with a difference. He was 
the great-grandson of an Archbishop of Tuam; his great- 
grandmother was a Fitzmaurice, and his grandmother a 
Butler; and he was born in Dublin. But the Archbishop 
had migrated to Ireland in 1709, and belonged by orizin to 
Somersetshire. Fenton Hort’s mother was English (not 
“ descended,” surely, from Dean Colet); so that, on the whole, 





By his Son, Arthur 
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the two countries may divide the konour of his paren 

At the age of ten Fenton Hort was beginning to read 
“ Homer and Xenophon’s Anabasis with Horace or Virgil ang 
Cicero;” a year later Mr. Backland of Laleham (where he 
had succeeded Arnold in 1828) predicted that he would 
become a first-rate scholar. At thirteen he went to Rugby, 
entering along with H. J. 8. Smith, the Oxford Crichton, and 
W. H. Waddington, most distinguished of Anglo- Frenchmen, 
Promoted to the sixth at as early an age as was possible, he 
astonished his schoolfellows by his unfailing knowledge, 
One contemporary describes him as “snapping up” all the 
questions as they came round; another—but this refers to 
an earlier stage in his career—as referred to by his teacher 
“for what no one else could answer.” The teacher wag 
Bonamy Price. It seems a duty to record of a man who wag 
scarcely as much appreciated as he deserved his pupil’s tegtj. 
mony, “To him I owe all scholarship and New Testament 
criticism.” This was written nearly thirty years afterwards, 
and Hort was one who always weighed his words. The boy’s 
letters during his school life are remarkable for two 
characteristics, the variety of his intellectual interests ang 
the strength of his religious convictions. The letter, written 
a few days before his eighteenth birthday, in which he gets 
before his father and mother the reasons of his choice of the 
Christian Ministry as his life’s work, is most impressive, He 
speaks in it of opening “a sealed paper” written five years 
before on the same subject. Here is, indeed, the note of a 
most serious teacher, which, however, seems never to haye 
shown itself in any of the narrowness and moroseness which 
are sometimes found in early piety. 


Chap. iii. of the first volume, entitled “ Cambridge; 
Undergraduate Life,” is one of the most remarkable pieces 
of biography—told, it should be said, almost wholly in 
letters, and, of course, indirectly—that we have ever 
seen. The outward results were sufficiently notable. He 
gained hononrs in four Triposes. In the Mathematical, it is 
true, he was but a Junior Optime, but then an attack of 
scarlet-fever prevented him from doing more than the “ Three 
Days.” In the Classical Tripos he was third in the First 
Class, a place that disappointed his friends; in the Mora} 
Sciences fourth in the First Class, with the Moral Philosophy 
prize; in the Natural Sciences second in the First Class, with 
the note, “ Distinguished in Pbysiology and Botany.” Bat 
these facts represent what he was most inadequately. Most 
men at this time of their life are so busy in acguiring that 
they have not much power left for thinking. It was not so 
with Hort. His letters show a many-sided mind actively 
at work, wonderfully versatile, but as that word has a 
suspicion of superficiality about it, singularly clear and 
sane in its judgments. We may take a letter dated 
“Trinity Sunday [May 26th], 1850,” as a fair sample of 
the whole. The writer begins by criticising the sing- 
ing of Catherine Hayes—‘‘she spun out the notes in 
@ manner most unpathetic and unballad-like,” and the 
piano-playing of Kate Loder. Then come notices of 
Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets and J. S. Mill, and of 
Wordsworth’s death. A little bit of geology is interjected. 
He has a sort of link with his correspondent, John E)lerton, 
because he has been at one end of the “long belt of Lower 
Green Sand” while his friend lives at the other. Coleridge 
F. Newman, G. Sand, appear, and then the rest of the letter 
is given to F. D. Maurice and the Socialism of the day. Hort 
had received an invitation to breakfast with Maurice, and 
goes up with Alexander Macmillan—then in business at 
Cambridge—on the Sunday before. Here is a little picture 
of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel :— 

“We got in the pew diagonally furthest from Maurice, and he 
was already in his desk. It was a dark afternoon, and the stained 
glass was dim, and I would hardly believe that that was the 
Maurice of the portrait. His reading of the service did not seem 
to me nearly so marked and varied as you described and Blunt 
confirmed, but it was wonderfully beautiful; not a particle of 
effect or mouthing, but the calmest, solemnest, yet never 
monotonous, prayer. The anthem was a long, dreary anthology 
of scraps from old English composers; but it was curious to 
watch his face looking out into the chapel, with the dark 
hollows of his deep-set eyes strongly contrasted with the rest 
of his face in the sort of twilight. His text was 1 John i. 8, 9. 
skiginis os Such a sermon in every respect I never heard; his 
quiet, deep voice, piercing you so softly and firmly through 
and through, never pausing or relaxing in its strain of elo- 
quence, every syllable, as it were, weighted with the energy 
and might of his whole soul (and what a soul!), kep{ mo 
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deaneb te kind of spell, such as I could not have con- 

Ceived.” 

And here is the breakfast :— 

«The next (rainy) morning we were at Maurice’s before nine; 

he received me most kindly, and apologized that he had brought 

@ unawares but unintentionally into a Socialist breakfast; a 

poi ttee had to meet, and his breakfast-table was most speedy 

po convenient. Accordingly I was introduced to Ludlow and 
one or two others (Hughes, a most glorious, free, hearty fellow 

Macmillan had introduced to me after chapel on Sunday). Lud- 

low, with His quiet, earnest, strong, gentle manner, pleased me 

much. Among the others were Vansittart Neale, who supplies 
most of the cash (he is cousin to Vansittart, who is now among 
the promoters, but was that day at Cambridge), and Chevallier, 

a French political economist. They are coming out with a book 

on the subject likely to be very strong, and to contain an honest 

attack on property, root and branch. Maurice’s evanescent 
smiles and occasional quiet, overwhelming observations, the force 
of which they did not in the least perceive, amused me much. 

I bad not much conversation with him then, but in his presence 

everything was delight.” 

Hort, we see elsewhere, had thought a good deal about 

Socialism, and notwithstanding his admiration of the leaders 

of the “ Christian” variety of it, saw quite clearly that it was 

illogical and impossible. Of the expulsion of Maurice from 

King’s College there are some interesting notices. Here is a 

notable utterance :—~ 

“J have been astonished at the small number of even thought- 

ful men at Cambridge who were able to recognise the distinction 
between time and eternity. The prevalent idea seemed to be 
that, right or wrong, Maurice bad invented it to meet a particular 
case. No one seemed to enter into the impossibility of a theology, 
or of the existence of a spiritual world, without it. Thompson was 
the only one I met who knew that it was to be found in Plato.” 

What was rare at Cambridge then is not very common, we 

fancy, now. What would the average parson of to-day say, 

if he were asked whether there is any difference between 

“everlasting” and ‘‘ eternal ” ? 

Hort obtained his Fellowship at Trinity in 1852 (at his 
second trial), was ordained by Bishop Wilberforce (of whom 
he gives a very pleasant account), and after a few years of 
hard work at Cambridge, accepted in 1857 the college living 
of St. Ippolyts (near Hitchin). He married in the same year. 
At St. Ippolyts, a large village, and within reach of some very 
good society, he remained for fourteen years, with a long 
interval (1863-65) of enforced rest,—rest, 7.e., not from work, 
but from parochial duties. In 1872 he was called back to 
Cambridge as Theological Lecturer at Emmanuel College 
(Emmanuel deserves credit for a piece of excellent service to 
the University). Six years afterwards he was elected to the 
Hulsean Professorship of Divinity, and in 1887 became Lady 
Margaret Professor. He had been a candidate for the 
Knightsbridge Professorship of Moral Philosophy in 1868, 
when F. D. Maurice was elected. Neither knew of the other’s 
candidature, Hort would have resigned if he had, and F. D. 
Maurice would not have stood. 

Hort never felt that he was too good for St. Ippolyts. It 
troubled him that others should think so. He gave his best 
energies to parish work, and performed every duty, preaching, 
visiting, school-teaching, with a scrupulous care. But there 
were hindrances to his usefulness. One was his shyness and 
reserve, too easily mistaken for coldness and lack of interest ; 
another was what his biographer calls his aphasia. His ser- 
mons cost him a most painful effort. To put his thoughts into 
words at all was a most laborious task, to put them into 
words that villagers could understand, almost impossible. The 
sermon on which he had begun to meditate early in the week 
he had seldom finished “ before the early hours of Sunday 
morning.” 

His chief literary work during this period was the revision 
of the text of the Greek Testament. This task, carried on in 
conjunction with his lifelong friend, the present Bishop of 
Dorham, was begun in 1853, and occupied nearly thirty years. 

g P 
The text appeared on May 12th, 1881, five days before the 
publication of the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
The introduction appeared four months later. Never have 
the results of great labour been compressed into a narrower 
space, unless indeed it was in the Revised Version itself. 
This is not the place to estimate the value of Hort’s contri- 
butions to these two works. The introduction to the Revised 
Text came from his pen, and it may be said without any 
depreciation of the labours of his distinguished collaborateur, 
that the most original part of it, the ‘ Genealogical 
Evidence,” the argument—i.e. built on the differences 


mainly to him. In the revised translation he took a great 
part. An unfriendly critic remarked that out of the nine 
years spent on the work Hort had “talked three.” His chief 
business at the sittings of the Company was, of course, to 
help in settling the reading that was to be translated. In 
this department he represented the reforming party, as Dr. 
Scrivener championed the Conservatives, defenders of the 
traditional text, and on the whole he was successful in en- 
forcing his views. His industry was as conspicuous as his 
learning. He was present at nine-tenths of the sittings, and 
was always in his place from the beginning to the end. 
That Hort should have produced but little else while he had 
such tasks upon his hands is not surprising. It is less 
evident why the ten years of life that remained after the Text 
and the Version were disposed of had so little to show. The 
aphasia that constrained his tongue touched also his pen. He 
wrote with difficulty; he corrected with elaborate care. Un- 
fortunately what had cost the writer such toil could not be 
assimilated, at least by the average reader, with ease. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to say that his was an un- 
productive life. The harvest of his toil was one that will be 
found after many days. Nor was it wanting in immediate 
results. The list of his published books is small, but the 
man was while he lived the oracle from whom many votaries 
—no word less strong would describe their devotion and faith 
—sought answers on questions that perplexed the intellect or 
the heart. And his answers remain a precious possession. 
(Witness the admirable letters on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
IL., pp. 324-338.) 

For those who would know what was the outward semblance 
of the man there is this, a sketch by Professor Ryle :— 


the left arm folded across books and papers, the right swinging 
vigorously across the body as he hurried down Trumpington 
Street past Peterhouse and the Pitt Press to St. Mary’s, or to some 
meeting in the Divinity School, or as he rounded at full pace some 
buttress of books in the University Library, clings to the memory ; 
or again, as he starts up from his chair where he is sitting before 
his papers and at his books, and comes out from behind the great 
revolving bookcase with the cheery welcome and the warm clasp 
of the hand; you see him before you, the wonderful blue eye 
piercing keenly beneath the penthouse of bushy brow, the worn 
emaciated cheek, the noble furehead ; you hear the bright glee of 
his merriment, you catch the tremendous energy of his purpose 
in all he says, his noble loyalty to his friends, the noble scorn of 
meanness.” 

The biographer, in whose volumes we have marked scores of 
passages which space compels us to leave unnoticed, has done 
his filial duty well. The glory of a biographer, as of a 
Periclean woman, is to avoid observation. Not the less are 


we able to appreciate his good-sense, his tact, and his piety. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_——- 

Tales of South Africa. By H. A. Bryden. (Archibald Constable 
and Co.)—These admirably told tales give a better conception of 
the life of the wanderer in South Africa than any formal book of 
travels. But they are not all of them tales. “ A Boer Pastoral,” 
for example, and “The Great Secret,” are rather sketches 
than tales, but are vivid sketches, and for the most there is a 
lively and sometimes a very exciting story in these short narra- 
tives. The Boers are evidently great favourites with Mr. Bryden, 
and almost all the pictures presented of that unique people are as 
favourable as they are graphic. We can hardly speak too cordially 
of the little volume. 


Although “ Weir of Hermiston” is no longer running in Cos- 
mopolis, that magazine still continues attractive. It can hardly 
be said, indeed, that such a story as “’Tis an Ill Flight With- 
out Wings” by “John Oliver Hobbes,” takes the place of Mr. 
Stevenson’s masterpiece. It is, of course, fantastic, clever, and 
sub-cynical, and full of such “ points” as “ His whole appearance 
was so romantic that, on a hasty judgment, one would say that 
his destiny pointed to a commonplace career.” But it is wanting 
in depth, and in human nature. The only fault to be found with 
both the British and the foreign element in the new number of 
Cosmopolis is that there are too many solid articles on solid subjects, 
Thus, while the jubilee of Free-trade deserved to have something 
said about it, three long papers are rather too much of a good thing ; 
a “symposium” would have been better. Altogether, the most 
attractive of the contents of this number are Vicomte Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul’s “ La Véritable Histoire de ‘ Elle et Lui’” and Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s “ The Case Against Goethe.” Vicomte de Loven 
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bearing on the famous Sand-Musset quarrel which are worth 
reading, although they will probably not convert from their 
opinions convinced partisans on either side. Professor Dowden’s 
paper, which is remarkably well written, is not calculated—and is 
not intended—to please frantic Goetheans. Its tone may be 
gathered from these sentences :—“ Goethe helps to emancipate his 
disciple from all forms of bondage except one—the bondage of self. 
There have been other teachers who believed that the way to true 
freedom was to surrender one’s inmost personality to something 
higher than the Ego, to obey an absolute summons, to live in the 
idea, to lose one’s life for something better than life, and so to 
save it. And they have declared that this was not only the per- 
fect way for such a creature as man, but also the way of happi- 
ness. Such was not Goethe’s teaching; such was not Goethe’s 
practice.” 

Scotland is, if one may use the language of athletics, “well to 
the front” in the June number of the Ezpositor. Of the six 
articles which constitute its contents, four are written by Scotch- 
men,—the Rev. Dr. Stalker, Professor Bruce, Dr. James Denney, 
and Professor Marcus Dods. The most learned and also perhaps 
the most valuable from the expository standpoint is Dr. Stalker’s 
on “ Wendt’s Untranslated Volume on the Teaching of Christ.” 
Wendt’s book on the teaching of Jesus is well known; but it is 
not quite so well known that “in true German fashion” Wendt 
began with a thorough investigation of the record of Christ’s 
teaching in the Gospels, ‘proceeding on the maxim that you 
cannot be sure what ideas are to be attributed to any one until 
you have ascertained the amount of credit due to the documents 
in which they are contained.” It is of this preliminary volume, 
amounting to about three hundred and fifty closely printed pages, 
and as an indication of where “advanced” criticism stands at the 
present time from the standpoint of enlightened and progressive 
orthodoxy, that Dr. Stalker gives a sketch. Itis a model of con- 
densed and lucid thinking. But all the articles in this number 
of the Expositor are good. 

There is unquestionably a great deal of “up-to-date” bright- 
ness in The Ludgate—as it bas now come to be styled—in the 
shape both of illustrations and of “smart” letterpress. Occa- 
sionally the pictures are a trifle too impressionist, as in a fairly 
readable article on Edinburgh in the new number, in which Lord 
Rosebery is presented with his eyes almost starting out of his 
head. The serial fiction, “Captain Jacobus,” the chief scenes 
of which are laid in the days of Cromwell, is full of adven- 
ture; and of the minor stories at least two, “The Haunted 
Child” by Miss Arabella Kenealy, and “The Smart Lane Case ” 
in which poisoning and murder are introduced as aids to financial 
swindling, are much above the magazine average. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to say that the Army, the Navy, and the Stage 
have full justice done to them in a magazine the note of which is 
“actuality ’—but may we not confess that we have had rather too 
much lately about Sir Henry Irving, Lord Charles Beresford, and 
Lord Wolseley ? 

The June number of the Leisure Hour contains some really 
admirable miscellaneous articles. The sprightliest, if not posi- 
tively the most informing, of these is one which bears the title 
* A Tutor in the Bush.” Perhaps the tutor’s opening paragraphs 
are rather conventional, and suggestive too much of Lindsay 
Gordon. But when he gets fairly settled to his work —which does 
not appear to have been too hard—he becomes sufficiently lively. 
Mr. Herbert Rix sends a readable account of the rise of the 
Royal Society, and Mr. Basil Worsfield writes pleasantly of the 
country of Khama and others in ‘The New South Africa: the 
Natives.” The fiction in the Leisure Hour is rather disappointing 
at present. The author of ‘‘ Forestwyk” means well, but does 
not write equally well. Such a passage as this is Ternyson-and- 
water, recalling as it does too readily “’Tis better to have loved 
and lost” :—“ Alcie had not so loved. It was well. Then came 
one mortal pang ; she had longed to drain life’s cup to the bottom 
—to drink deeply deep of all it had to give. Its best had touched 
her lips—enough for her to guess the sweetness in it—and was 
gone only tasted.” 

The new number of the Boy’s Own Paper is most notable, per- 
haps, for the large number of really admirable stories which it 
contains. Mr. Manville Fenn has done nothing better than 
“Ydoll Gwyn,” with its smuggling memories and its flood be- 
neath the sea, which is here begun. But there are other good 
stories, such as the Rev. A. N. Malan’s school-story, “The Drere 
of Lonemoath Grange,” and Mr. David Ker’s “ The Finder of the 
White Elephant,” which gives the adventures of an English boy 
‘at the Court of Siam. The shorter tales and promiscuous articles 
are equally good. As specimens of the latter may be mentioned 
“The Common Lizard” and “Miss Mandoline and her Sisters,” 
the latter an account of some popular musical instruments of 
the present day. The June number of this popular periodical is, 
all round, an excellent one. 
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The two best papers in the new number of The Bookman are 
a pleasingly written one by Sir George Douglas on Idopeam 
home, and a critical estimate of Mr. Henry James by Miss 
Annie Macdonell, the note of which is struck in the first sentence 
“When Mr. James writes fiction you scent the critic, and who, 
he writes criticism you feel the novelist underneath.” 
reviews of books in the Bookman are as a rule admirable. Take 
as examples, Mr. D. Hay Fleming’s estimate of Mr. Mackinnon’s 
book on “The Union of England and Scotland” and a notice of 
Stevenson’s “ Weir of Hermiston,” although the latter is rather 
too full of what its author would probably term « vibrating 
emotion.” 

The Lost Pibroch, and other Sheiling Stories. By Neil Munroe, 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—These stories are doubtless faithfy 
representations of the semi-savage life and character of the Gaelic 
district to which they belong. But they would be more generally 
interesting if they were padded with a little more convention, 
As we read them one after the other, though we enjoy their 
flashes of fugitive poetry and romance, we find ourselves wishing 
for interludes of tamer emotion,—cross-threads of commonplace 
capable of being woven into the web of comfortable life, 
“Boboon’s Children” is the story which comes nearest to 
giving the impression of a theme worked out; the rest seem 
but to suggest possibilities in order to tantalise us. But of their 
kind the tales are all-good, and we commend them to readers who 
have an insatiable appetite for undiluted folk-lore and local 
colour. 

How to Write Fiction. (Bellairs and Co.)—The writer tells us 
that he was asked by a lady to give her some hints about writing 
short stories, that he did what he could, though without much 
hope of doing any good, but that he achieved the success of 
making a considerable improvement in his pupil’s work. He gives 
as a model a very effective little story by Guy de Maupassant, 
and to a certain extent bases his recommendations on that. It 
may be said that the counsel is too general. A volume was pub- 
lished a little time ago in which a number of novelists gave 
recipes, so to speak, for writing tke particular kinds in which they 
had themselves achieved a reputation. An aspirant may profitably 
approach the subject from both points of view. No book can 
teach the incapable ; but where there is a natural gift some loss 
of time and power may be avoided by seasonable instruction. 

The Life of Nancy. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Longmans and (Co) 
—The Life of Nancy is the title-story of a pleasant little volume 
of tales of provincial life in America. “Nancy” and “The War- 
Debt” are quite the best things in the book. “Nancy” tells 
with quiet pathos the story of an unselfish life, pushed carelessly 
aside, and lived in the shade without grudge or repining; and 
“The War-Debt ” vibrates with the emotions of North and South, 
and two families who have fought on opposite sides brought 
together by courtesy, to be united by love. One other story that 
deserves special mention, as being pleasantly amusing, is “ Fame’s 
Little Day,” in which a worthy couple enjoy most unexpectedly 
the sweets of newspaper publicity through the boyish freak of a 
young reporter. 

The Oxford Movement. By William Wakeling. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Mr. Wakeling—who died before the publication 
of this volume—kas collected a great mass of recollections—his 
own and other people’s—abovt men who took a part in the Oxford 
movement. We hear of many names familiar to the public, and of 
many more that can hardly be known beyond comparatively small 
circles. There are a few very good stories, a considerable amount 
of matter interesting in various ways, not a little that may not 
unfairly be called trifling, some prejudice, much kindly feeling. 
The Church historian of the future will probably find the volume 
supplementary to more elaborate and authoritative works.— 
Desultory Retracings. By Catharine Jacson. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co.)—This book seldom touches upon persons of 
events that can be called historical. Now and then we geta 
glimpse of times that have passed away. But, on the whole, it 
is a record of the experiences and thoughts of the writer. More- 
over, it is “ printed for private circulation,” it is needless to say. 

The Judge of the Four Corners. By G. B. Burgin. (A. D. Innes 
and Co.)—This is a novel with a good deal in it that reminds us 
of Bret Harte, a good deal that reminds us of Dickens, and a fait 
remainder of original matter and manner. Mr. Burgin’s touch is 
alternately realistic and melodramatic. He invents nice people of 
an unconventional and rather improbable sort, and then sets 
them down in a world so remote from the ways of civilised people 
that reviewers, who have not been reared in the bush, cannot 
positively affirm that the circumstances are impossible, though 
they may shrewdly suspect that such is the case, However we 
are not strict realists here; and whether or not there actually are 
at any Canadian bush station such capital “rough diamonds” as 
Old Man Evans, and such romantically devoted girls as Janie, we 
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~~ jalighted to read about them; and we think Harry Davenport 
are jable person in spite of his broken head and the rather 
ao activity ef revolvers at Four Corners. Sadie does very 
“or for the hero. But the heart of the romance lies in Janie’s 
be uited love for the dying poet, and the dying poet’s un- 
poet a love for the other girl. The grotesque humour of Miss 
witke we do not care very much about; and the return of 
Colonel Vankleek to domestic happiness is a little too theatrical. 
But the just condemnation of the official Judge by the Lynch 


Judge is good. And altogether we like the book. 


Fables and Fabulists: Ancient and Modern. By Thomas New- 
bigging. (Elliot Stock.)—A pleasant and sufficiently complete 
account of its subject. Mr. Newbigging rightly declines to be 
sritical. He tells, for instance, the story of Aisop as it is 
commonly told, and is not disposed to make him a mere name to 
which a floating literature of fable has been attracted. Some of 
the best specimens of the Hsopian fable have been quoted, and 
the same plan has been followed with other famous names, 
ancient and modern. We do not see any reference to what is 
probably one of the oldest fables in the world—the Egyptian 
variant of Agrippa’s apologue of the “Belly and the Members” 
standing, of course, at the head—Jotham’s fable of the trees and 
their King, as given in Judges ix. 8-15. 


You Never Know Your Luck. By Theo. Irving. (Remington 
and Co.)—Mrs. Irving propounds views, it may be dramatically, 
as to the expediency of increasing facilities for divorce, and she 
sends off one couple of lovers “ with no words said over them by 
a priest.” However, this erring pair are glad to get married 
when the chance comes. Various other pairs are duly united; 
and the tale is far above the average, at least the present average, 
in its number of weddings. Mrs. Irving must therefore be taken 
as, on the whole, an advocate for the institution. The story has 
some merit. Archer’s affection for the miserable Bufile is affect- 
ing, and there is some humour in the attempts of the very feminine 
little Rosa Ditcham to ape the male. 


Friexe and Fustian. By M. E. Francis. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—It is not easy to say too much in praise of these 
delightful sketches. The “Frieze” portion is Irish ; the 
“Fustian” is English; and we do not know which we prefer. 
Perhaps the Irish have the greater charm, possibly by contrast 
with the dreary tales which we have of late been accustomed to 
receive from that part of the world. Of the four stories “ Long 
Jack” is possibly the best. Poor Jack has loved in vain, and 
when a successful rival plays the fair one false to take up with a 
richer wife, is too loyal to let her know the truth—the two have 
gone away in search of work—and allows her to suppose that he 
is dead. “ Honine” is equally powerful, but of a more tragical 
character. In the English portion, “Owd Lads” is particularly 
touching. Of two old men who are pottering about on the farm 
where they have worked all their lives, one is dismissed by a 
ceforming steward. ‘The two veterans have been somewhat 
“snarly” to each other; but this calamity reveals a wonderful 
amount of sympathy and affection. “Squire’s Man” is a fine 
sketch, The “man” is an old keeper, and his loyalty to the 
young squire, who has been punished by his guardians for a 
piece of extravagance by having the shooting let to strangers, is 
admirably described.——Mid Green Pastures, by E. Rentoul Esler 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), is another volume of sketches 
of country life and country folk. They have a local unity, for 
the scene is laid at “Grimpat,” a place already made familiar to 
us by Mrs. Rentoul Esler’s earlier work, “ How They Lived at 
Grimpat.” There is the same delicacy of touch, the same striking 
effect produced without effort or exaggeration. The humour is 
delicate; the pathos is restrained. The author produces her 
effects without glaring colours or harsh contrasts. When we look 
for @ comparison, we can think of nothing more like than 
“Cranford.” 


We have received two additional volumes (the second and third 
in the order of publication) of the International Critical Com- 
mentary, edited by the Rev. S. R. Driver, the Rev. Dr. Plummer, 
and the Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs (of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York) (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh). These two are 
Judges, by the Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., and The Epistle to the 
Romans, by the Rev. William Sanday, D.D., and the Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam, B.D. The two, differing as they do as widely as pos- 
sible in the character of the subjects treated in them, may be 
taken as giving characteristic specimens of what the whole work 
is likely to be. We are bound to say that we hesitate in following 
Dr. Moore to the length to which he goes in determining the date 
of Judges. He sees in the framework of the book, apart from the 
documents of which the writer or editor has made use, the spirit 
of what he calls the Deuteromonic School. “What others had done 
for the history of the Kingdom, he [the Editor] does for the cen- 








turies between the invasion and the days of Samuel.” “This 
part of the book can hardly have been written before the beginning 
of the sixth century.” This seems to us a large conclusion from 
the premisses stated. Is there any other literature in which 
internal evidence is so pressed? Of the examination of the text, 
its exposition and interpretation, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. Nothing could be more carefully and elaborately 
worked out. We should be unwilling to commit ourselves to 
all the views stated by the commentator, but it may safely be 
affirmed that no student of the book of Judgescan henceforth afford 
to neglect this volume. The volume on the Romansis, as far as we 
have been able to examine, a thoroughly adequate piece of work. 
Without touching on the grave theological questions involved in 
the doctrinal chapters, we would mention the most interesting use 
made of recent discoveries, inscriptional and other, which bear on 
the personal greetings of chap. xvi. A prospectus of the series: 
giving the names of scholars to whom various books of the Old 
and New Testaments have been assigned, gives a most satisfactory 
promise for the future of the series. 


The Flower of England’s Force. By Julia R. C. Dorr. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—One of the delightful little books which the 
Americans write about the Old Country. If they are only as 
pleasant to write as they are pleasant to read, the author must 
have a good time. Miss Dorr and a companion, who goes under 
the name of Saint Katharine, spent a week in Wales, paid a visit 
to the Isle of Wight, and in the Isle to Freshwater, where they 
were unlucky enough to miss the Laureate by a day. The Forest 
of Arden and Stratford, also Haworth, they saw, and then went 
northwards as far as Inverness and the Caledonian Canal. There 
is nothing particularly clever or new in the book, but it is full of 
kindly liking and sympathy. 

The Beginning of Writing. By Walter James Hoffmann, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is a volume of the “ Anthropological 
Series ” which is in course of publication under the editorial care 
of Professor Starr of the University of Chicago. Dr. Hoffmann 
draws most of his illustrations from the North American tribes. 
Dr. Hoffmann, of whom it is interesting to hear that he began to 
practise as a physician at twenty, has seen a good deal of Indian 
life, and he has drawn up an interesting account of his observa- 
tions of the symbols which this people use. It is quite sur- 
prising to see how much they are able to communicate. Abun- 
dance, hunger, departure, pain, all come within the capabilities 
of picture-writing. Time is represented. A circle signifies 
‘*ten,” and the number by which it is to be multiplied is repre- 
sented by so many tents attached to it. A crescent with one 
stroke beneath it signifies one month, A girl can even accom- 
plisha love-letter. On the left hand are the tokens of the writer 
and the recipient (Bear and Mud-puppy). A line is drawn from 
the latter to two tents, near to which are three crosses (signi- 
fying three girls who are Catholics); from the left hand pro- 
trudes an arm with the hand towards the end beckoning. This 
is a curious volume which has evidently been put together 
with much industry. 


Booxs Recgrvep.— The Revelation Given to St. John the 
Divine. By J. H. Latham, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)——The Quota- 
tions of the New Testament from the Old. By Franklin John- 
ston, D.D. (Baptist Tract and Book Society.)——The Layman’: 
Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. Edwin 
E. Elland. (Longmans and Co.)——The Whence and the Whither 
of Man. By Professor J. M. Tyler. (Blackwood and Sons.)—— 
The Problem of God. By the Rev. G. Jameson, D.D. (Elliot 
Stock.) ——The Natural Religion. By the Rev. N. Staley. (Mow- 
bray.)——The Saviour of the World. (Same publisher.) —— 
History of the Church Counci!s, A.D. 656-787. By the Right Rev. 
Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—— 
Studies in Judaism. By S. Schechter, M.A. (A. and C. Black.) 
——tThe Present Evolution of Man. By G. Archdall Reid. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) Fear. By Angelo Mosso. Translated by E. 
Lough and F. Kiesow. (Longmans and Co.)——Home Education. 
By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Teat- 
Book of Comparative Anatomy. By Arnold Lang. Translated by 
Henry M. Bernard and Matilda Bernard. Part II. (Macmillan 
and Co.) ——The Student’s Lyell: a Manual of Elementary Geology, 
Edited by John W. Judd. (John Murray.)——On Scedlings. By Sir 
John Lubbock. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—A volume in the 
“ International Scientific Series.’——-Memoirs of Frederick A. P. 
Barnard. By John Fulton. (For Columbia University Press by 
Macmillan and Co.)——John White: a Life Study. Compiled by 
Mrs. Edward Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton.)——A Memoir of 
William Knibb. By Mrs. John James Smith. (Alexander and 
Shepheard.) Proverbs, Proverbial Expressions, and Popular 











Rhymes of Scotland. Collected and Arranged by Andrew Cheviot. 
(Alex. Gardner.)——The Works of Friedrich Nitzsche, Vol. XI. 
(H. Henry and Co.)——History of the German People at the Close 
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of the Middle Ages. By Johannes Janssen. Translated by M. A. 
Mitchell and A. M. Christie. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) Bohemia: a Sketch. By Francis, Count Liitzen. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)——A Federal South Africa By P. A. Moltend, 
LL.B. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Attack and Defence. 
By Captain Maude. (J. J. Reliher and Co.)——Mechanism of 
Men-of-War. By Reginald C. Oldknow, R.N. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) ——The Science of Money. By Alex Delmar. (Effingham 
Wilson.)—A “second edition revised by the Author.”——The 
Great Didactic of Commenius. With Introductions, Biographical 
and Historical, by M. W. W. Keatinge, M.A. (A. and C. Black.) — 
The Number Concept. By Levi Leonard Conaut. (Macmillan and 
Co.)——Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play. Partly 
Translated and Furnished with New Music. Arranged by Susan 
E. Blow.—tThe Oxfordshire Light Infantry Chronicle. Compiled 
and Edited by Major A. F. Moekler-Ferryman. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)——Hindu Civilisation during British Rule, By 
Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (W. Newman, Calcutta.)——Moral 
Evolution. By George Harris. (Houghton and Mifflin.}\—— 
From the English Dialect Society: New Specimens of English 
Dialect, compiled by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat; East Anglian 
Glossary, by Walter Rye; Words and Phrases of Hetton-le-Hole, 
edited by the Rev. F. M. T. Palgrave (Frowde and Co.)——A 
Turkish Grammar. By the Rev. Anton Tiers. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.) 

New Epirions AnD Reprints.—Spenser’s Faerie Queen. Edited 
by Thomas J. Wise. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Book IV., 
Cantos ix -xii. (George Allen.)——In the Whitehall Shakespeare, 
edited by H. Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance of T Gregory 
Foster and Robert Elson (Constable), the siath volume, contain- 
ing “ King Richard III.,” “ King John,” and “ King Richard II.” 
—In the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare (George Newnes), the 
first volume, containing “The Tempest,” “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” “ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and “ Measure for 
Measure.”———-The Complete Angler. By Isaac Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by John Major. (John C. Nimmo.) 
——Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. With 120 Illustrations by 
Walter Paget. (Cassell.) In the edition of ‘‘ Romances and 
Narratives by Daniel Defoe” (J. M. Dent and Co.), The Prepara- 
tions for the Plague, and The King of Pirates. Boccaccio’s 
Decameron. 4vols. (Gibbings and Co.)—A revised edition of 
the anonymous translation of 1741. The publishers acknow- 
ledge the services of Mr. S W. Orson, who has himself adopted 
improvements of predecessors in 1814 and 1822. In the 
“ People’s Edition of Tennyson’s Poems ” (Macmillan and Co.), 
four volumes, In Memoriam; Maud; Idylls of the King (“The 
Coming of Arthur,” and “ Gareth and Lynette ”) ; The Brook, and 
other Poems.—Poems by Matthew Arnold. With Introduction 
by William Sharp. (W. Scott.)—Early poems now out of copy- 
right.——The Coran: its Composition and Teaching. By Sir 
William Muir. (S8.P.C.K.) The Glaciers of the Alps. By John 
Tyndall. (Longmans and Co.)——The Bible in Spain. By George 
Borrow. 2 vols. (John Murray.)——Works of Edgar A. Poe. 
With Introduction and Memoir by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Vol. I, The Poems. (Routledge and Sons.)——Discourses in 
America, By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan and Co.)—A volume 
of the “Eversley Series.” Biographical and Critical Studies. 
By James Thomson, author of “The City of Dreadful Night.” 
(Reeves and Turner.)——The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, and 
Walt Whitman: a Study. By John Addington Symonds. (J.C 
Nimmo.) Fors Clavigera. By John Ruskin. Vol. I., Letters 
I,-XXIV. (George Allen.)\——History of the English People. By 
John Richard Green. Vol. V., 1603-1644. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—The Vicar of Wakefield, By Oliver Goldsmith. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster.)—With Mulready’s illustrations.——In the 























series of “Captain Marryat’s Novels” (<. M. Dent and Co.),. 


Frank Mildmay.—In “Works of John Galt,” edited by D. 
Storrar Meldrum (W. Blackwood and Sons), The Provost of the 
Last of the Lairds, with introduction by S. R. Crockett. ——Anna 
Karénina. By Count Tolstoy. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. (W. Scott.) ——Smoke. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. (W. Heinemann.)——A Happy Boy. By 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. (Same publisher.) ——The Atheist’s Mass. 
By De Balzac. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——Gryll Grange. By T. 
Love Peacock. With Introduction by George Saintsbury. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
By William Carleton. Edited by D. J. O'Donoghue. (J. M- 
Dent and Co.) Lavengro. By George Borrow. (Macmiilan 
and Co.)——Desperate Remedies. By Thomas Hardy. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)——We and the World: a Book for Boys. By 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. (S.P.C.K.) My Doctors. By “A 
Patient.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier. (Skeffington and 
Son.)——In “ Blackie’s Home and School Library” (Blackie and 
Son), Autobiographies of Boyhood (William Hutton, Thos. Holeroft, 
William Gifford, Walter Scott, Leigh Hunt). 
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“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 
SPRING SEASON, 1896. 


“ ” ae ” 
LIBERTY.” CRETONWES. LIBERTY’ MUSLINS, 
Artistic, Quaint, and Varied. Dainty Fabrics in exclusive designs 
Over 200 new patterns, many printed | and colour harmonies, at inexpensive 
both sides alike, prices. For Upholstery Draperies, 
Prices from 64d. to 2s, 9d. per yard, Price from 4d. per yard, 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 


OSLER. 2 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








EXHIBITION 
OF 
DEBENHAM OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
AND BROCADES, VELVETS, &e, 


Spanish, ss mae Polish, 
j and Indo-Spanish, 
FR EEBODY S including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
GALLERIES. 


dating from 1500 A.D. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue Free, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W, 








HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted specta:les the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent injary is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ss | G ed T Ophthalmic Optician, 
® | President of “The British Optical Association,” an? 
Author of “ Our Eyres” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 
68 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


SHORT 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPY. 
OF NEW YORK 


INSURES— 
PROTECTION 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME = - 


Assets 


£45,000,000. 











Head Office for the United Kingdom : 
17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 











BULMER’S 
CIDER AND PERRY. 


Six Varieties in Bottle. Also in Small Casks. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the OLD NOBILITY. 
Price-List and Testimonials from 
HA. P. BULMER and CO., HEREFORD, 
or throvgh Wine Merchants, &c. 








—- aa) ee 
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We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SPANISH 

MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offtc'al Chemist to 

Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 
yaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 


8 | NAT — able in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 

RU ® — of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 
waters, which or depend for their action upon 

magnes‘an salts of which they are largely composed. 


£. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 
sUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.O. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895 we oe see ae vee tse ee oe £390,775,000. 


es TOWN AND GOWN ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED, 





Aperient. 














INCORPORATED UNDER THE Companies Acts, 1862 To 1890, 


SHARE CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £5 each. 
PRESENT ISS8SU8, 12,500 SHARES, amounting to £62,500, 
£1 per Share payable on Application, £1 10s, on Allotment, and the remainder 
on at not less than three months’ notice. 





Trustees for Debenture Holders— 
fir James A. RussELt, M.B., LL.D., ex-Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Profesor Epwarp Carirp, LL.D., D.C.L., Master of Balliol College Oxford. 
Henry Coo, Esq., W.S , 61 Castle Street, Edinbargh, 


Directors— 
Jams PoLLaRD, Esq., 0.A., one of the Magistrates of the City of Edinburgh, 
Convener of Public Health Committee, Chairman, 
Professor Patrick GEDDES, University Hall, Eiinburgh, Vice-Chairman. 
Henry Beveripex, Esq., of Pitreavie, Dunfermline. 
Professor ALFx. CRUM Brown, M.D, LL.D., F.R.S., University of Edinburgh. 
Francis M, Oarrp, Esq., M.B., #.R.C.S.8., School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
J. AnTHUR THOMSON, Ksq., M.A., University Ha’l, Edinburgh. 
Benkers—THE BANK OF ScoTLAND, Edinburgh, London, &c. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Carrnns, M’InTosu, and Morton, W.S., Edinburgh. 

The FINANOIAL BASIS of the TOWN and GOWN ASSOCIATION is to 
UTILISE and DEVELOP OPENINGS for HOME INVESTMENTS, which rest 
essentially upon GOOD HERITABLE SECURITY, and CONSEQUENTLY 
YIELD 2» MODERATE buat ADEQUATE RETURN. The aims of the 
Association are to supply certain economic demands from University and City, 
which the experience of past years shows to be steadily increasing. In this 
direction it has acquired the undertakings which have been initiated and 
orgenised during the past nine years by Professor Patrick Geddes, and carried 
on under his supervision, These comprise the group of Residences for Students, 
Graduates, and Alumni of the University, &., known as University Hall, to- 
gether with various Blocks of Dwellings, &., recently repaired or reconstructed, 
chiefly in the Old Town of Edinburgh. 

The MAXIMUM DIVIDEND is limited by the Articles of Association to 44 
PER OENT., BUT THIS {S TO BE CUMULATIVE, and has BEEN GUARAN- 
TEED for FIVE YEARS BY THE VENDOR. 

A large number of Shares have been subscribed for in answer to a preliminary 
and private appeal, but those desirous of applying for the remaining Shares may 
obtain Prospectus and Forms of Application from tha Secretaries, Messrs. 
WHITSON and METHUEN, ©.A., 26 Hill Street, Edinburgh; or in LONDON 
at the BANK of SCOTLAND, Bishopsgate Street, E.O. 


ALDAM, HEATON, AND CO.’S EXHIBITION OF 


NEW DESIGNS FOR WALL PAPERS AND FABRICS, 


With blended effects produced by Stencilling, will be EXHIBITED at our 
ROOMS from TUESDAY, June 23rd, to SATURDAY, June 27th, inclusive. 
Admission on presentation of Private Card. 
Hours, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
ALDAM, HEATON, and COMPANY, Limited, 
DESIGNERS, DFCORATORS, AND FURNISHERS, 
23 BLOOMSBURY STREET, BEDFORD £QUARE, LONDON. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap Master... «4. |The Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 
(Assisted by Nineteen Graduates.) 


A FIRST GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL. 

Boys prepared for Entrance Scholarships at the Universities, and for 
p) ofessional or business life. Large Chemical, Biological, and Physical Labora- 
tories constructed on the newest models, and well-equipped, afford special 
facilities for scientific work. Entrance Scholarships offered yearly for competi- 
tion. (The next examination will be held at the School on July 28th and 29th.) 
Large Playing-fields, Carpenters’ and Metal Workshops, Gymnasium, and all the 
requirements of a good modern school. Terms 80 to 100 Guineas.—For further 
paiticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Scheol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN, 


HLVERT ON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8. Devon. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 

















HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gisburne Houss School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, lection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Modern and 

Classical Endowed School. Good buildings, fine situation. Exhibitions to 
the Universities. THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Head-Master. 








RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Dr. NORTHOOTT’S classes will be continued without interruption during the 
summer.—Rochester House, Ealing. 


OUTH EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
(Receiving Grants from the Board of Agriculture and the Kent 
and Surrey County Councils,) 

The ENTRANOE FXAMINATION for NEXT TERM will TAKE PLACE 
on AUGUST 5th and 6th. Fees for Surrey and Kent, £40 and £60, other 
Counties, £70. Minimum age, sixteen, Oomplete theoretical and practical 
instruction in Agriculture. County Scholarships.—Apply to the Principal, 
A. D. HALL, M.A., the College, Wye, Kent.—June, 1896, 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 














Terms of Subscription, 


Half- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
MINE ciecns rece ecnatas os csteceaeen coticacr esos “i 6 ¢...... oie S322: 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &¢......... sls dehaliteeetotabetavetevesenses PO Go. OM Sx... 078 








Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker,” 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Ofjice not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusutsurr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UrHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New Yorl: City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tu 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lop., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


LL UNIVERSITY, ARMY, and other EXAMINA. 

TIONS.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A. (Oxon), prepares for the above at 
1 Sonthwick Orescent. Special arrangements for University men desiring to 
read in town during the Long Vacation, or any part of it. All University pupils 
during the past year have been successful,—Address: 1 Southwick Crescent, 
Hyde Park Squire, W. 


RENCH ABROAD FOR NAVY BOYS. 


The HEAD-MASTER of ASCHAM SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH, will again 
be taking boys under 15 to his house in France for August. French only spoken. 


AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.— TWO VACANCIES 
will be given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable 

terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy schools,—Write 

NAVY HEAD-MASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 














*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
: “Tt is excellent in quality and favour.” Fo od - 











received. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. COcuncil Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
5 ge 24h. Hoes. 
or Prospectus, &., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 tv 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 








RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from e'ght to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate. 





MICHAELS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
e GENTLEMEN. Scholarship, £25, vacant Michaelmas Term.—Applica- 
tions, before July Ist, to the LADY WARDEN, 8. Michaels, Bognor. 





ILITARY, CIVIL, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, M.A., Vicar of Lamberhburst, Kent, 
First-class Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by Mathematical Honour Man, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the above Examinations. Many successes in Indian, 
Military, and University Lists.—Full particulars on application. 


T. .<G-B.O.38--G- 38.8... 0282 fT Ah, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Pee ge mgm 7 —_ Bank, sr & Gate, 8.W. 
is Grace the Duke o ESTMINSTER, K.G. 
TimoTHy Houmes, Esq. } Treasurers. 
TODD, Secretary. 


Cc. L. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 








N ENGLISH FAMILY settled in RIVERSIDE CO., 
SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA, is prepared to REOEIVE OONVA- 
LESCENT GUESTS at a moderate charge, and offers the comforts of a bright, 
cheerful home in the finest climate of the world. References are kindly 
permitted to ©. Theodore Williams, Esq, M.D., F.R.C.P., 2 Upper Brook 
Street, London; and to H. E. Hubbart, Esq, Chartered Accountant, 10 
South Parade, Nottingham.—Apply, “*B,” care of H. E, Hubbart, Esq., as above. 





WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masterr. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 
recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 
—— references. Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
jienne. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
College. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
playgrounds. Prospectuses on application.—Address, Mademoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road, 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A.D. 1512. 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitiwner of Liacoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS goired at Loncisg, Marlhoro’, Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schoo!s.—-NEXt ER BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For Terme, Scholarrhi;s, &c, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 


HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 21st and following Days.— Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Heai-Master. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scho'arsbips of £40 a year, and three or more of £30a 

year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8:h). Olas-ical, Modern, Science, 

and Engineer nz sides, Fces, £55 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gain-d at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not less than EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 

PLACE in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fe!low of Magcalen College, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities, Boys pars direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst, Scholarships, 
£55—£10, in July.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS urder 13. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
J (Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectual and Physical Train‘ng. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particu'ars from SECRETARY, 
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T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 0 

S Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for x FORD 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Charch princi a 

- per a fans 4 hogy yea a0 5 2 ay A le 21 gnineas Cisesical oa; 
ern sides, 0. i 2 —_ 

Warden. * . wa six HOBSON, 4, 


ca et ae 
PS OM COLLE™|sg 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARS-IIPS and SIX 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, ae the BURST 
rai 
XAMINATION PAPERS and all PRINTING 
REQUISITE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

executed with accuracy and despatch, 

GEORGE E. OVER, Printer, Rugby. 
rir, 


wy Aa SS OD. TYPE-WRITING. 
MSS. and other matter. r 


Terms: Is. per 1,000 words, or 44d. folio octavo size, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD sQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.0, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran; and Cate. 
Jogued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, fe Newchoicg 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 

















HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer. 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders b 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moor, 
Street, London, E.C, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

L The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Pleie 

S ate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER'S GReAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Buu;ht, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








ppeeeeee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we soe = woe oe «23,000,000 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Auecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,”"—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “ JAQUES’ CROQUET,’”—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 45. 


Iliustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES anv SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives @ 
y | pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
ROWLANDS ’ [icc 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
O D Oo N TO Ask anywhere for 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box. 
Can be sent, post-free, by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
on receipt of value in st mps, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS/MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE HAWARDEN HorACE.”| THE CRUISE OF THE 


Ready this day, wh = eee bv T. E, PAGE, M.A, 


mall post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MORE HAWARDEN 


‘ANTARCTIC.’ 


A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895. 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. 
With Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and H, G. Burn Murdoch. 


HORACE. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, Demy 810, 158,” 


Author of “‘ The Hawarden Horace,” “ The Blarney Ballade,” &c, 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE. 


Just publi hed, crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. 


With ssme Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the 
present Situation, 1 


By G 1 Sir T. E. GORDON, K.C.LE., C.B., 0.3.1 
THE SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF | rormeriy uititry Attaché and Oriental Se-retaty to HME Legation at Teheran, 


BUROPE. With Notes on Balneotherapeutic Management in various 

and Morbid Conditions. By Hermann WeExeER, M.D, F.R.C.P., 
Consulting Physic'an to the German Hospital and to the Royal Nationa! 
Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &., and FREDERICK PaRKES WEBER, 
M.D., M.R.O.P., Physician to the German Hospital. 


COSMIC ETHICS; or, The Mathematical 


Theory of Evolution, showing the full import of the Doctrine of the Mean, 
avd containing the Principia of the Science of Proportion. By W, Cave 





Tuomas, F.S.S._ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr, Thomas endeavours to state very fully, and to apply in the varions de- 
ments of life, that doctrine of * the mean’ which was stated by Aristot'e, and 
which we associate with Greek thought...,..a subtle and ingenious argument.’’— 


Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Author of “The Roof of the World.” 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 63. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


GEORGE’S MOTHER. 


By STEPHEN ORANE, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage,” &c. Cloth, 23 


WORTH WHILE. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE BONDWOMAN. 


A Story of the Northmen in Lakeland. 


Notice.—4 SECOND EDITION of | *4¥.8-P0lLtBasoon, Author of © Thorstein of the More.” “The Life and 


“THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 
DRIFFELL,” by JAMES PAYN, crown 


8vo, 35. 6d., 2s now ready. 


“The story evolves through a sequence of ingeniously devised and vividly pre- 
sented sceues, and the dialogue has unfailing point and wit. The interest holds 


us to the end."—Daily News. 


NEW NOVEL BY LORD MONKSWELL. 


ith Map and a Cover designed by the Author. 
Cloth, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2s BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord MownxsweE tt, | caratocuss seat on application. ve 


Member of the London County Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of 


State for War. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ 4 thoughtful and intensely interesting novel.”—The Scotsman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 





A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 





y le INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all yarts, | LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpoyx. Code: Unicopg. 


commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
st a SOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outsipge Pace, TWELVE GuINEas, 

‘age £1010 ¢ 
PS RE ST 
Quarter-Page......cccecceeeee . 6 
Narrow Column ........s0000 0 
Half-Column........ssccccesseree 0 
Quarter-Colamn ........ccessereeeees 6 

ComPaniEs, 
Outside Page. £1414 0 
BUMD FARO § ccrceccccscrccescecsessesce 18 18 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 58.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 

18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In suture the InpEx to the ‘ SPECTATOR” 
vill be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
en or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.I. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. oe 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B , Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, «a 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.O.8.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, O0.B., K.C.M.G., W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, poe 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidnev J. Low, Esq, Frank T, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. 


to Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PaTnos {iis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PrrsipEyt—Tke Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnMaN—The Very Kev. the DEAN of teas iy Derotr-Onairmay—The Hon. EDWARD W, 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actvary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.I.A. 

Secrrrary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 
3.—The Kate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the abeve favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE BonussEs to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517 000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liatilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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SIR EDWARD B. MALET’S 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 


FRANCO-GERMAN WAR are narrated in the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


for JULY. Now ready. Price EIGHTEEN- 
PENCE. 





CHARLES DICKENS the Younger 


writes 


NOTES ON SOME DICKENS’ 


PLACES AND PEOPLE, in the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


for JULY. Now ready. Price EIGHTEEN- 
PENCE. 





THE ROMANCE OF REGIMENTAL 


MARCHES, by Waiter Woop, is toliin the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


for JULY. Now ready. Price EIGHTEEN- 
PENCE. 


THE WRAITH OF CLIVEDEN 
REAOH, by the Hon, WiiLiam WaLporr AsioR, 
eppears in the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


for JULY. Now ready, Price EIGHTEEN- 
PENCE, 





LUMINOUS PLANTS, by A. E. 
Kyient, and Contributions by 0. J. CurcLirFEe 
Hyrnr, H, A. Brypen, Sir Waiter Besant, I, 
Zaneawitt, &c., &c., form some of the Notable 
Contents in the JULY number of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
Now ready. Price KIGHTEENPENOKL, 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Offices : 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 


beg to announce the removal of their 
LONDON HOUSE from 24 Old 
Bailey to larger and more convenient 
Premises at 21 PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, E.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 10s, 64, 
MONEY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By J. WILSON HARPER, 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 


1s. 64., cloth; or in extra binding, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
This day is published. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
By GABRIEL SETOUN. 


In the same Series, now reac 


eady. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hxcror 


}, MACPHERSON, 

HUGH MILLER. By W. Kerrn 
1.BASK. 

JOHN KNOX. By A. Taytor 


INNES. 
ALLAN RAMSAY. By Orpnant 


SMEATON, 





Now re°dy, on good paner, 320 pages, 


SHILLING EDITION of 


The AYRES of STUDLEIGH. 


By Annie 8, Swan, Author of ‘‘ Aldersyde.” 


THOUGHTS ON THE 


SPIRITUAL LIFE from JACOB BEHMEN. 
Translated by CHARLOTTE ADA Rarny, 1s, 3d., 
paper covers. 


MARGARET M. BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


A MOST PROVOKING GIRL. 


By Margaret Mores’ Brack, Author of 
“Tempted,” “ Between the Ferrie:,” &c. Art 
canvas, 3s. 6d. 

* An unusually attractive story.”— Dundee Adver- 
tiser. 

“ Miss Black is a practised writer and she has here 
given us come interesting and careful work. Tha 
old Scots people are exc2edingly well drawn,’”’— 
Daily Chronicle, 


21 PATERNOSTER SQ., E.C.; 
AND EDINBURGH. 


London : 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Ba Dozen. 


ots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s. 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 428. per 
dozen, 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


16s, 93, 





READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


STEVENS AND HAYNES’ BOOKS FOR 
STUDENTS. 


In 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 


THEORIES and CRITICISMS of 
SIk HENRY MAINE. By Moraan 0, Evans, 
Barri:ter-at-Law. Contained in his six works, 
“Ancient Law,” “Early Law and Customs,’ 
“Karly History of Institutions,” ** Village Com. 
munities,” ‘International Law,” rnd ‘* Popular 
Government,” which works have to be studied 
for the various examinations. 





In 8vo, FOURTH EDITION, priee 21s., eloth. 


TASWELL-LANGMEADS ENGLISH 
CONSMTOT:ONAL HISTORY from the 
Teutonic Conquest t»> the Present Time. De- 
sigred as a Text-book for Studeuts and others. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appen- 
dices, by OC. H. BE. Canmicuatn, M.A. Oxon. 


STEVENS and HAYNES, 
BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 





Just published, cloth, 1s. 6d., pes‘-free. 


ISEASES of the GLANDS and 
BONES, and their NON-SUKGICAL TRE AT- 
MENT. By Joun H. Ciarxe, M.D. London: James 
Epps and Co, (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread. 
needle Street. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Gross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, poxt-free. 





FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





ce 


N CR THERN ASSURANOR 
COMPANY. Established 1935, 
Lendon: Aberdeen: 
1 Moorgate Street, 1 Union Terr, 
Accnmulated Funds. £4.671,000, —_ 
The SIXTILTH ANNUAL GENERsL MERTIN 
of th’s Company was held within their hou a 
Aberveen on FRIDAY, June 12th, 1895 when os 
Directors’ Report was presented. . n the 
The following is a summary of the report referred 


Oi 
na palate DEF ARTMEST. 

e received last year a: 
£732,690, showing an increase of £31,067 oven to 
of the previous year. one 

The LOSSES amounted to £390,062, or 539 
cent. of the premiums. per 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (ineludin 
commission to agents and charges cf every indi 
came to £249,888, or 32°9 per cent. of the premium; ) 
After reserving the usual 333 per cent. of the ; 
miums to cover liabilities under current policies 
profit was earned of £91,385. “e 

LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—T he new assurances 
dnring the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
4371732. These new ee yielded annual pre. 
miums amounting to ,3:6, and singl i 
amounting to £5901, “a 

The TOTAL IN of the year (i i 
interest) was £344,779. . (ineindiag 

The CLATMS amonnted to £197,767. 

The KXPENSES OF MANAG MENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £19,622 was 
received for annuities granted during the year, 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,983 008. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 

The investigation has been made on the same 
stringent data as kefore, The rate of interest 
assumed throuvhont has been 3 per cent, 

In the Non-participation Branc, the profits of 
which belong to the shareholders, the surplus is 
£13,473. 

In the Participation B-anch, the profits of which 
belong to the policy holders, there is a surplus of 
£269,369. 

In the Annuity Branch, the profit or loss on which 
is for the account of the shareholders, there iz 
small profit of £665. 

The Report havirg been unanimonsly adopted, 
resolutions (amongst other) to the following effre; 
were unanimously carried: That the sum of £50,00 
be added to the fire reserve fund (making the same 
£1,000,000) ; that the sum of £10,000 be transferred 
from the Non- participation life fund account to the 
profit and loss account; that a further dividend cf 
£1 5s. and a bonus of 15s, per share be paid in respect 
cf the year 1895 (making the total distribution for 
the year £3 per share); and that a reversionary 
b nus of £1 11s. per cent. per annum be declared 
uvon the original amounts assurcd by all policies in 
the Participation Branch current on December 8lst 
last, for the five years endmg that date, with a 
further prospective bonus, at the rate of £1 per 
cent. per annum upon all policies which shall be. 
come claims before December 31st, 1900. 

Lonpon Boarp OF DIRECTORS. 
Colovel Robert Baring. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Ksq., M.P. 
Ernest Chaplin, K'sq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. 
Wn. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Fervinand M. Hutb, Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Wiiliam Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Rt. Hon, Sir A'gernon West, K.C0.B, 
SecretTary.—R. W. Lowe. 
Firrt DEPARTMENT. 
*W. Mannering, Home Superintendent, ' 
Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 

Lire DrepartMENT.—F. Laing, Actuary, 
GryrraL MavaGER OF THR Company.—H. E. Wilson. 

Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1+95, may be obtained 
from avy of the Compapy’s offices or agencies, 





Serene 
AND ALL 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (0. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Established 1849, Claims paid, £3,650,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital sscsccccssesessseres £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDI' and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
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“teen 
WARD and DOWNEY invite attention to their 


Messrs. ? Bs, a - : 
Reproduction in Facsimile of the Original Manuscript 


in Fulham Palace Library of the 


HISTORY OF THE PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 
One of the Founders of, and Second Governor of, that Ovlony. 
ntaining an Account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
‘THE MAYFLOWER,’ 
and the names of those who sailed in that ship, ‘and were (by the blessing 
of God) the first beginners and (in a sort) the foundation of all the planta- 
tions and colonies in New England.” 


With an Introduction by JOHN A. DOYLE, 
Fellow of Ali Souts’ Coilege, Oxford. 


Saper-royal 4to, 280 Folio Pages, on fine Hand-made Paper, handsomely bound. 
The Edition is limited to 350 Copies for England and America, Price £4 4s. 
net, each copy numbered. 
Also, 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


‘MAYFLOWER’ ESSAYS 


nthe Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, suggested by 
: Governor Bradford’s MS. 
With a Reproduction of Captain John Smith’s Map of New Eneuanp. 
By G. CUTHBERT BLAXLAND, 


-time Scholar of Pembroke Coilege, Oxford, aud Domestic Chaplain to the 
— late Bishop of London, nd 


Co! 


New Novels Now Ready. 
A FATAL MISTAKE. By Henry Murray, 


Author of “A Song of Sixpence,” “A Man of Genius,” & 1 vol. crown 
gro, cloth extra, price 63, 


A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locks, 


Author of “At the Gate of Samaria,” &. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
price 63. 


RACHEL LANGTON: a Novel. By Saran 


Trtter, Author of **Logie Town,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 
price 63, 


NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. By Ticus 


Yorks, Author of “Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” &, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s, net. 


SHAM GOLD: a Story of Hungarian Life. By 


SrépHante Wout. A New Edition, with Introduction by Professor VAMBERY, 
1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3:, 64, 


AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


CarEr-Hosson, Author of ‘‘My Farm in the Karoo,” &. A New Edition, 
lyvol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 33, 6d, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 


Dutron, Author of ‘“ Theories,’”? “Jonathan Toms,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


The QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS. 


By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” 
&. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


NOW READY, 


The MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 


By Rivineton Prxe. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Told so simply and straightforwardly as to hold the reader’s interest to the 
end,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Jean’s Vagaries.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ An original story, naturally and effectively told, and lacking neither pathos 
nor humour,”’—Daily Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





This day, E'egant silk cloth, Illustrated. Price 6s, ; by post, 6s. 4d, 
By H. A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A. 


CY RU S: 


A TALE OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, Vol. VIII. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS, by the 
Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 


With LORD BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B, WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


To be completed in 9 vols., including Index vol., demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 10s, 6d. each, 


* An edition which, alike by its completeness, its beanty, and the competency 
of the editor, is entitled to supersede all its predecessors.” —Times, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE STORY OF MY HOUSE.” 


IDYLLISTS of the COUNTRY SIDE. 


Being Six Commentaries concerning some of those who have apostroph‘zed 
the Joys of the Open Air. By G. H, ELLwanger, Author of “The Story of 
My House,” ** The Garden’s Story,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, 7s, 8d. 


MEMOIR OF 
EDWARD CRAVEN HAWTREY, D.D., 


Head-Master and afterwards Provost of Eton. By Francis St. Jounw 
THackerRAy, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of 
Lincoin College, Oxford, and Assistavt Master at Eton, Author of “ Trans. 
lations f10m Prudentius,” &. With Portrait and 3 Coloured Illustrations, 


“The wonder is that Mr. Thackeray has produced so good a memoir from hig 
rather meagre material. But Mr. Gladstone, Bishop Ryle, Bishop Abraham, 
and others came to the rescue, and their commanications, here printed, throw 
an interesting light on Hawtrey’s character, and on the transition from the old 
school system (which hed remtined unaltereifrom the Reformatios) to that 
which Hawtrey gradually introduced,”—Duily News, 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


RES ROMANAE. Being Aids to the 


History, Geography, Archeology, and Literature of Ancient Rome, for less 
Advanced Scholars. By Epwarp P. CoLeripaz, B.A., Translator of 
“ Euripides” and “Sophocles,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 64, 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT 


(Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts), Translated by Samur. W. Dror, 
a Professor of Mental Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Oanada, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


LESBIA: a Novel. By Anna C. STEELE, 


Fs gaaaa of “Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toys,” “Oondoned,” “Clove Pink,” 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TEN BRINK’S EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURS. Vol. III. From the Fourteenth Century to the Death of 
Surrey. Edited by Dr, ALo1s BranpL. Translated by L. Dora Scuwitz. 
[Standard Library. 


8 vols,, 3s. 6d. each, 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 


CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R, Suitieto, M.A. With an Introduction 
by A. H. Buttey. Portrait and Full Index. [Standard Library. 
*,* This Edition was first published in 3 vols, demy 8vo in 1893, and is now first 
added to the Libraries. In it for the first time the greater part of the Quotations 
have been verified throughout, and references given where wanting, and the 

texts and notes have been carefully revised, 

“ Admirers of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy ’ can hardly hope for a better edition...... The 
work has been edited by the Rev. A. R. Shiileto, who, with laborious research, 
aided by a wide knowledge of classical literature, has traced thousands cf quota- 
tions to the obscurity of their original hiding-places. Mr. Shilleto has doae his 
difficult work exceedingly well,”—Morning Post. 


8 vols., 32. 6d. each. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of 


the DUTCH REPUBLIO, With a Biographical Introduction by Moncure 
D. Conway, and Portrait. [Standard Library. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated and Condensed by Harriet MaRTINEAU, With Introduction by 
Freperic Harrison. 3 vols. 53. each. [Philosophical Library. 

*,* Mr. Frederic Harrison has added a condensation of the concluding portion 
of Comte’s work, omitted by Miss Martineau. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, 


Nature, and Varieties, with Practical Directions for Viticulture and Viuifi- 
cation. By J. L, W. Tuvuvicuum, M D., F.R.0.P. Lond. Illustrated, 5s. 
[Scientijic Library. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs. 


TRAVEL AND TALK: My One Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America, 


New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, Ceylon, the Paradises of the Pacific. By Rev. H.R. HAWEIS, M.A. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ Among ecclesiastics at large there are few more agreeable rattles than Mr. Haweis, and in ‘Travel and Talk’ we have his lively impressions of men and 
manner, plac's and people, up and down the globe. These two volumes represent ten years of wandering and of platform and pulpit experiences in the United 
States, Canada, Austra'ia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and those beaut ‘ful isles of the sea which Mr. Haweis rapturously terms the ‘ Paradises of the Pacific,’ Let us 
say at once that it is the kind of book which on one page or another appeals to every man’s mood and most women’s curiusity.”—Speaker. 

**Much pleasant gossip about men and cities......He has seen much of the world, Kast and West, and he knows how to describe with freshness the impressions 
which a hundred thousand miles of journeying have made upon him, There are some vivid and pleasant recollections scattered through these pages—often shrewd 
always lively......It is, for the most part, good panting. ‘heeds Mercury. - ab . ! 

“These entertaining volumes......Mr. Haweis understands thoroughly the art of popularising the pulpit ; he understands no less the art of making an enter. 
taining book......Mr. Haweis has an admirable humour, which is entirely his own. His power of bringing men before us is graphic and unfailing......Bat we must 
dJeave the reader to turn to this truly delightful work.”—Daily Chronicle. fe 

“It would be idle to attempt to enumerate a fiftieth of the topics that are touched upon in these volumes. The reading is invariably spirited and lively, and 
the impressions taken straight from life......Full of good talk......Always entertaining.”—Scotsman. ” 


THE TALE OF BALEN. By AtcErnon Cuartes Swinsurne. Crown 8vo, buckram, 7s, 


“A nob’e addition to our Arthurian literature.”—Daily Chronicle. 


KINGSCLERE. By Joun Porter. Edited by Byron Wesser. With 19 Full-Page Illus. 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 

Amongst the crowd of notabilities figuring in its pages are Tom Ashmall, Charles Marlow, Palmer the poisoner, Saunders his trainer, ‘‘ Honest John Day,” the 
Earl of Westmorland, Fordham, George Manning, Sir Joseph Hawley, Sir Frederick Johnstone, Lord Annesley, John Scott, Joseph Dawson, Jem Adams, Doyle, 
Mr. Henry Ceavtia, Admiral Rous, Wells, Lord Alington, Archer, Charles Wood, Mr. Broderick Cfoete, Matthew Dawson, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Baron de 
Hirsch, the Duke of Westminster, Sir James Miller, Dr. Shorthouse, Walters, Mr. F. Gretton, Lord Stamford, and very many others, It is only necessary to remind 
those interested in the national sport that Rosicrucian, Blue Gown, and Green Sleeve, The Palmer, Vagabond, Isonomy, Geheimnis:, St. Blaise, Paradox, Ormonde, 
Friar’s Balsam, Shotover, Sainfoin, La Fléshe, Common, and Orme passed through Mr. Porter’s hands, to show that ‘ Kingsclere’ necessarily embraces incidents 
and a peried in the annals of the Turf that are simply without paralle’. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS AND FINE VIOLINS: Historical Notes, Anecdotes, and Reminis. 


cences. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. [June 23rd, 


A MANUAL OF MENDING AND REPAIRING. By C. G. Letanp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT, 1895. Containing the Authorised Account of 


the 230 Games played August—September, 1895. With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANY, 
BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN; Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters; and 22 Portraits. Edited 
by H. F. CHESHIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d net. [July 9th, 


WHERE TO GO FOR A HOLIDAY. By Jane Bartow, E. P. Snort, Sir H. Maxwet, 


Bart, M.P., JOHN WATSON, MARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, PAUL LANGE, J. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, PHBE 
ALLEN, 8. J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, and OC. F. GORDON CUMMING. Orown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, is. 6d. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Watrsr Besant. 2 vols. At every Library. 


“* To write a novel like ‘The Master Craftsman’ must be to enjoy oneself. It fairly beams on its readers.”’—Sketch, 


THE RIDDLE RING. By Justin McCarrny. 3 vols. At every Library. 


“*The Riddle Ring’ is a bright, clever, interesting novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


New Two-Shilling Novels. 



































ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Atan Sr. Ausyn. nae lh Ae By ag neon 
THE WOMAN OF TH . ByF > y G. Manvitye Fenn. 
Banner, Bre cee Bre etet | Sse TEE. FUGGLER: Br GA. Here, 


WOMAN AND THE MAN. By Rosert Bucnanay. THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linvon. 

VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. By| HEATHER AND SNOW. By Grorcz MacDonatp. 
B, M. Croker. IN DIREST PERIL. By D. Curistrz Murray. 

CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Camppett Praep. TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovrpa. 

THE RED-HOUSE MYSTERY. By Mrs. Hunerrrorp.| THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By Georce R. Srs. 

A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By L. T. Meapz. A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. By T. W. Spzieur. 


New Three~and-Sixpenny Books. 
THIS STAGE OF FOOLS. By Leonarp Mernicx. 
TALES OF OUR COAST. By S. R. Crocxerr, Gupert Parker, Harorp Freperic, We 


CLARK RUSSELL, and “Q.” ° pode P 
**¢ Tales of Our Coast’ cannot possibly attain a greater popularity than they deserve. The book is good from beginning to end.”—Daily Mail, 


BILLY BELLEW. By W.E. Norris. With a Frontispiece by F. H. Townsend. 


“* Billy Bellew’ is a most admirable novel, written throughout with that excellent finish, careful observation, and eye for the type which are Mr. Norris's 
a met “00 see — : a book which gives real refreshment, and holds the reader by a certain distinction of style and manner which is not common in modern 
fiction.” — Westminster Gazette. 


DORIS AND I. By Joun Srarrorp. 
** All are readable, and some have a good deal of merit. They are mostly describable as short love-stories, some of which have considerable tenderness, here and 
there reaching true pathos.””—Scotsman, 


THE SHADOW OF HILTON FERNBROOK. By Arua Wesrevry. 


“A work of much merit, both as a story and‘in the manner of its narration.” —Scotsmun. 


ROME, By E. Zota. Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 


“A triumph of M. Zola’s talent.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


New Six-Shilling Books. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON : a Romance. | PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF | AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By 


By Roxzert Louis Srevenson. JOAN OF ARO. By the Srzur Louis pz Corre. O. J. Witxs, Author of “ The Pit-Town Coronet.” 
“Tu ‘Weir’ we have Stevenson at his best.”— x * . : “This is a distinctly clever story...... The plot is 
World. Edited by Marx Twarn. With 12 Illustrations, original, the style easy and Bnwe § the characters 
“Great with a greatness alike of conception, of A beautiful book, and a large slice from the | well drawn, with light tonches of humour, keen in- 
arravgement, and of language......A book to be re- | auther’s heart has gone to its fashioning...... en- | sight into human nature, and pathos true and un- 
membered among the few precious books of the | thusiasm, picturesque vigour, and the love of the | forced. The novel will be widely read and warmly 
century.”—Daily Mai, beautiful and the true.”—Leeds Mercury. appreciated.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


KLOOF YARNS. By Ervyest Gianvintz. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


** Vivid and realistic pictures.””-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JULY :— 


BUBBLES FROM THE HOOGHLY. By E. 0. Hamiey.—THE WHITE ROSE ON THE BORDER. By Atison Bucxter.—THE HUMOURS OF 
NEWSPAPER EDITING. By Jonn PEnpLETOw.—ROBERT BURTON AND “THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” By Epwarp W. Apams.—THE 
KINDLY CROCODILE. By J. Lawsoy.—KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD IN BERKSHIRE. By Rev. P. H. Dircurietp, M.A.—MUNDUS ALTER ET 
IDEM. By Epwarp A, PetHerickr.—HOMBURG AND ITS WATERS. By Dr. Yorke-Davies.—A WET DAY. By Isa Postaate.—PAGES ON PLAYS. 
By Justin H. McCartuy,—TAILED ENGLISHMEN, By Sylvanus Urban. 
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